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FOUL  PLAY.’ 


By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


•  CHAPTER  XXVI.  {Continued.) 

*  Poison  ! "  stud  Helen,  alarmed  in  her  turn. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  that  they  are  poison ;  but 
ttavellers  give  them  a  veir  bad  name.  The  birds 
sever  peck  them ;  and  I  have  read  that  even  the 
leaves  falling  into  still  water  have  killed  the  fish. 
Tou  will  not  eat  anything  here  till  you  have  shown 
it  me,  will  you  ?  ”  said  he,  imploringly. 

"No,  no,”  said  Helen;  and  sat  (uwn  with  her 
bsnd  to  her  heart  a  minute.  “  And  I  was  so  pleased 
when  I  found  them,^  she  said ;  “  they  reminded  me 
of  home.  I  wonder  whether  these  are  poison, 
too  ?  ”  and  she  opened  her  apron  wide,  and  Mowed 
him  some  long  yellow  pods,  with  red  specks,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  very  large  banana. 

“  Ah,  that  is  a  very  different  affair,”  said  Hazel, 
delight^ ;  “  these  are  plantains,  and  the  greatest 
find  we  have  made  yet  The  fruit  is  meat,  the 
wood  is  thread,  and  the  leaf  is  shelter  and  clothes. 
The  fruit  is  good  raw,  and  better  baked,  as  you  shall 
see,  and,  I  bmieve  this  is  the  first  time  the  dinner  and 
the  dish  were  both  baked  together.” 

He  cleared  the  now  heated  hearth,  put  the  meat 
and  fruit  on  it,  then  placed  his  great  platter  over  it, 
and  heaped  fire  round  the  platter,  and  light  com- 
bortibles  over  it  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  Helen 
took  him  to  her  bower,  and  showed  him  three  rusty 
iron  hoops,  and  a  piece  of  rotten  wood  with  a  rusty 
nail,  and  the  marks  where  others  had  been. 
"  There,”  sud  she ;  “  that  is  all  I  could  find.” 

“  Why,  it  is  a  treasure,”  cried  he ;  “  you  will  see. 
I  have  found  something,  too.” 

He  then  showed  her  the  vegetable  wool  and  veg¬ 
etable  hair  he  had  collected,  and  told  her  where 
they  grew.  She  owned  they  were  wonderful  imita¬ 
tions,  and  would  do  as  well  as  the  real  things ;  and 
ere  they  had  done  comparing  notes,  the  platter  and 
the  dinner  under  it  were  both  baked.  Hazel  re- 
Bwved  the  platter  or  milk-pan,  and  served  the  din¬ 
ner  in  it 

If  Hazel  was  inventive,  Helen  was  skilful  and 

Snick  at  any  kind  of  woman’s  work ;  and  the  fol- 
iwing  is  the  result  of  three  weeks’  work  under  his 
direction.  She  had  made  as  follows :  — 


1.  Thick  mattress,  stuffed  with  the  vegetable  hair 
and  wool  described  above.  The  mattress  was  only 
two  feet  six  inches  wide ;  for  Helen  found  that  she 
never  turned  in  bed  now.  She  slept  as  she  liad 
never  slept  before.  This  mattress  was  made  with 
plantain-leaves,  sewed  together  with  the  thread  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  tree  itself,  and  doubled  at  the  edges. 

2.  A  long  shallow  net  four  feet  deep,  —  cocoa- 
fibre. 

S.  A  great  quantity  of  stout  grass-rope,  and  light 
but  close  matting  for  the  roofriand  some  cocoa-nut 
matting  for  the  ground,  and  to  go  under  the  mat¬ 
tress.  But  Hazm  instructed  by  her  had  learned  to 
plait,  —  rather  clumsily,  —  and  he  had  a  hand  in  the 
matting. 

.  Hazel  in  the  mean  time  heightened  his  own  mud 
banks  in  the  centre,  and  set  up  brick  firepliKses 
with  hearth  and  chimney,  one  on  each  side ;  and 
now  did  all  the  cooking ;  for  he  found  the  smoke  ' 
from  wood  made  Miss  RoUeston  cough.  He  also 
made  a  number  of  pigeon-holes  in  his  mud  walls  and 
lined  them  with  clay.  One  of  these  he  dried  with 
fire,  and  made  a  pottery  door  to  it,  and  there  kept 
the  lucifer-box.  lie  made  a  vast  number  of  bricks, 
but  did  nothing  with  them.  After  several  fisilures 
he  made  two  Urge  pots,  and  two  great  pans,  that 
would  all  four  bear  fire  under  them,  and  in  the 
pans  he  boiled  sea-water  till  it  all  evaporated  and 
left  him  a  sediment  of  salt  This  was  a  great  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  food,  and  he  managed  also  to  pot  by  a 
little.  But  it  was  a  slow  process. 

He  made  a  huge  pair  of  bellows,  with  a  little  as¬ 
sistance  from  Miss  Bolleston ;  the  spout  was  a'sago 
stick,  with  the  pith  driven  out  and  the  substitute 
for  leather  was  the  skin  of  a  huge  eel  he  found 
stranded  at  the  east  point 

Having  got  his  bellows  and  fixed  them  to  a  post 
he  drove  into  the  ground,  he  took  for  his  anvil  a 
hu^  flint  stone,  and  a  smaller  one  for  hammer; 
heated  his  old  iron  to  a  white  heat  ud  hammered 
it  with  a  world  of  trouble  into  straight  lengths; 
and  at  last  with  a  portion  of  it  produoM  a  long  saw 
without  teeth,  but  one  side  sharper  than  the  other. 
This  by  repeated  experiments  of  heating  smd  im¬ 
mersing  in  water,  he  at  last  annealed ;  and  when 
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he  wanted  to  saw,  he  blew  hii  embers  to  a  white 
heat  (he  ^pt  the  fin  alive  new  night  and  day) ; 
hea(ed  h^  orig;H)al  saw  red-hot,  and  noon  sawed 
thn^u^h  ^e  oleaginous  voo^  ot  that  i^nd.  If  he 
wantM  io  cur down  a  tree  m  the  jungle,  he  put  the 
bellows  and  a  pot  ef  embers  on  his  cart  with  other 
fuel,  and  came  and  lighte<l  the  fire  onder  the  tree 
and  soon  had  it  down.  He  made  his  pickaxe  in 
half  an  hour,  but  with  his  eyes  rather  than  his 
hands.  He  found  a  young  tree  growing  on  the 
rock,  or  at  leant  on  soil  so  shallow  that  the  root 
was  half  above  ground  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
stem.  He  got  this  tree  up,  shortcnetl  the  stem, 
shape*!  the  root,  shod  the  point  with  some  of 
his  1  ate  old  iron ;  and  with  this  primitive  toed,  and 
a  thick  stake  baked  at  the  point,  he  opened  the 
ground  to  receive  twelve  stout  uprights,  and  he 
drove  them  with  a  tremendous  m^let  made  upon 
what  might  be  called  the  compendious  or  Ilazelian 
method;  it  was  a  section  of  a  hard  tree  with  a  thick 
slraot  growing  out  of  it,  which  shoot,  being  short¬ 
ened,  served  for  the  handle.  By  these  arts  he  at 
last  saw  a  goal  to  his  labors.  Animal  food,  oil, 
pitch,  ink,  paper,  were  still  wanting  ;  but  fish  were 
abundant,  and  plantains  and  cocoa-nuts  stored. 
Above  aH,  Heienk  hut  was  now  W(»ther-tight. 
Btont  borisontal  bars  were  let  into  the  trees,  and, 
being  boand.to  the  uprights,  they  mutually  su]>- 
ported  each  other ;  tmaller  horizontal  bars  at  inter¬ 
vals  kept  the  prickly  ramparts  from  being  driven 
ia  by  a  sadden  gust.  The  canvas  walls  were  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  naib  stored  in  a  pigeon-hole,  and  a 
stoat  network  subatitated,  to  which  huge  plantain- 
leaves  were  cunningly  fastened  with  plantain- 
thread.  The  roof  was  double :  first  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  mass  of  spiked  leaves  which  the  fonr  trees 
threw  out,  then  several  feet  under  that  the  huge 
piece  of  matting  the  pair  had  made.  This  was 
strengthened  by  doable  stripe  of  canvas  at  the  edges 
and  in  the  centre,  and  by  single  strips  in  other  parts. 
A  great  many  coi^  and  strings  made  of  that  won¬ 
derful  grass  was  sewn  to  the  canvas-strengthene*! 
e<lges,  and  so  it  was  fastened  to  the  trees,  and  fast¬ 
en^  to  tbe  borixontal  bars. 

When  this  work  drew  close  to  its  completion, 
Haael  oouM  not  disguise  his  satisfaction. 

Bat  he  very  soon  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
Aat  ^  for  whom  it  was  all  done  did  not  share  bis 
(XMBptacency. 

A  change  took  place  in 'her;  she  often  let  her 
wo^  fall,  and  brooded.  She  spoke  sometimes 
sharply  to  Mr.  Hazel,  ami  sometimes  witli  strained 
civility.  She  wandered  away  from  him,  and  from 
hie  labors  for  her  comfort,  ami  passed  hours  at  Tel¬ 
egraph  Point,  eying  toe  illimitable  ocean.  She 
was  a  Riddle.  An  sweetness  at  times,  but  at 
otoere  irritable,  moody,  and  scarce  mistress  of  her¬ 
self  Hazel  was  sorry  and  pe^exed,  and  often 
axpiemed  a  fear  she  was  ill  The  answer  was  al¬ 
ways  in  the  negative.  He  did  not  press  her,  bnt 
worked  on  for  her,  hoping  the  mood  wouhl  pass. 
And  80  it  would,  no  doobt,  if  the  caose  had  not  re¬ 
mained. 

Matters  were  still  in  ton  nneomfortable  and  mys- 
terioas  state  when  Haxel  put  bis  finishing  stroke  to 
her  abode. 

He  was  in  high  spirits  that  evening :  for  he  bad 
made  a  discovery ;  M  had  at  last  found  time  for  a 
walk,'  and  foUow^  the  rfver  to  its  source,  a  very 
Temarkable  lake  in  a  hilly  basin.  Near  this  was  a 
pood,  the  water  of  which  he  had  tasted  and  found 
it  highly  bitnmiBoaf ;  and  making  farther  reseatehea, 


he  had  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  rock^  ravine  a  tstt 
wonderful  thing^a  dark  resinous  fluid  bubbliDg  up 
in  qinte  a  fountain,  whi<A,  however,  fell  down  agsin 
as  it  rose,  and  hardly  aay  aver! owel  It  was  like 
thin  pitch. 

Of  course,  in  another  hour  he  was  back  then 
with  a  great  pot,  and  half  filled  it.  It  was  not  like 
water :  it  did  not  bubble  so  high,  when  some  had  been 
taken  :  so  he  just  took  what  he  could  get.  Pursu¬ 
ing  his  resean-bes  a  little  farther  he  found  a  ranj^e  i 
of  rocks  with  snowy  summits  apparently;  but  the 
snow  was  the  guano  of  centuries.  He  got  to  the  ' 
western  c.xtrciiiity  of  the  island,  saw  another  deep 
bay  or  rather  branch  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  it  a  tongue  of  liigh  land  running  out  to  sea;  ' 
on  that  promontory  stool  a  gigantic  paliii-tree. 
He  recognized  that  with  a  certain  thrill,  but  wss 
in  a  great  hurry  to  get  home  with  his  pot  of  pitch ; 
for  it  was  in  truth  a  very  remarkable  discovery, 
though  not  without  a  parallel.  He  could  not  wait 
till  morning,  so  with  embers  and  co'oa-niit  he  made  ‘ 
a  fire  in  the  bower,  and  melted  his  pitch  which  had  ' 
become  nearly  solid,  ami  ])roceeded  to  smear  tbe 
inside  of  the  matting  in  places,  to  make  it  thorough-  : 
ly  water-tight. 

Helen  treatol  the  disixivery  at  first  with  mortify-  ^ 
ing  indifference :  but  he  hoped  she  would  appreciate  I 
Nature’s  bounty  more  when  she  saw  tbe  practical  ' 
use  of  this  extraordinary  prtxluction.  He  emleav-  j 
ored  to  lend  her  to  that  view.  She  shook  her  head, 
sorrowfully.  He  persisted.  She  met  him  with 
silence,  lie  thought  this  pt'evlsh,  and  ungrateful  to 
Heaven ;  we  have  all  different  measures  of  the 
wonderful ;  and  to  him  a  fountain  of  pitch  was  s 
thing  to  admire  greatly  and  thank  God  for :  he  .said 
as  mneh. 

To  Helen  it  was  nasty  stuff,  and  who  cares  where 
it  came  from.  She  conveyed  as  much  by  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  and  then  gave  a  sigh  that  told  her 
mind  was  far  away. 

He  was  a  little  mortified,  and  showed  it. 

One  word  led  to  another,  and  at  last  what  had 
been  long  fermenting  came  out 

“  Mr.  Hazel,”  said  she,  “  you  and  I  are  at  cross 
purposes.  You  mean  to  live  here.  I  do  noit” 

Hazel  left  off  woiking  and  lookiHl  gnuitly  pw- 
plexed,  the  aR.-ick  was  so  sndden  in  its  form,  tboi^h 
It  had  been  a  long  time  threatening.  He  found 
nothing  to  say,  and  she  was  impatient  now  to  speak 
her  mind,  so  she  replied  to  his  look. 

“  Yon  are  making  yourself  at  home  here.  You 
are  contented.'  Contented  ?  You  are  happy  in  this 
Iwrrible  prison.” 

“  Ami  why  not  ?  ”  said  IlazeL  But  he  looked 
rather  guilty.  **  Here  arc  no  traitors ;  no  mur¬ 
derers.  The  animaLs  are  my  friends,  and  the  one 
human  Ix'ing  I  s<^  makes  me  better  to  look  at  her.” 

“  Mr.  Hazel,  I  am  in  a  state  of  mind  that  roman¬ 
tic  nonsense  jars  on  me.  Be  honest  with  me,  and 
talk  to  me  like  a  man.  1  say  that  you  beam  sU 
over  with  happiness  and  c«jntent,  and  that  you  — 
now  answer  me  one  (jnestion ;  w^  have  yon  never 
lighted  the  bonfire  on  Telejmph  Toint  ?  " 

“  Indeed  I  don’t  know,"  said  he,  submissively. 
“  I  have  been  so  occupied.” 

“  You  have :  and  how  ?  Not  in  trying  to  deKm 
us  both  from  this  dreadfbl  situation,  but  to  reconcile 
me  to  it  Yes  sir,  under  pretence  (that  is  a  banh 
word,  bnt  I  can’t  help  it)  of  keeping  out  the  rrin. 
Your  rain  Is  a  Bugbemr;  it  never  rains,  it  never 
will  rain.  You  are  killing  vourself  almost  to  make 
me  comfortable  in  this  place.  Comfortable  ?  ” 
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She  began  to  tremble  all  over  with  excitement  long 
leitialned.  “  And  do  you  really  suppose  you  can 
make  me  live  on  like  this,  by  buildii^  me  a  nice 
hot.  Do  you  think  I  am  ml  body  and  no  sonl, 
that  shelter  and  warmth  and  enough  to  eat  can 
keep  my  heart  from  breaking,  and  my  cheeks  from 
biinhlng  night  and  day.  When  I  wake  in  the 
Homing  I  find  myself  blushing  to  tny  fingers’ 
ends.”  Then  she  walked  away  from  him.  Then 
ike  walked  back.  “  O,  my  dear  father,  why  did  I 
ever  leave  you !  ”  “  Keep  me  here  ?  make  me 

live  months  and  yean  on  this  island.  Have  you 
lifters  ?  Have  you  a  mother  ?  Ask  yourself,  is  it 
likely?  No;  if  you  will  not  help  me,  and  they 
don’t  love  me  enough  to  come  and  find  me  and  take 
me  home,  I  ’ll  go  to  another  home  without  your  help 
or  any  man’s.”  Then  she  rose  suddenly  to  her  feet. 
“I’ll  tie  my  clothes  tight  round  me,  imd  tling 
myself  down  from  that  point  on  to  the  sharp  rocks 
below.  I  ’ll  find  a  way  from  this  place  to  Heaven, 
if  there ’s  no  way  from  it  to  those  I  love  on  earth.” 

'Then  she  sank  down  and  rocked  herself  and 
fobbed  hard. 

The  strong  passion  of  tliis  hitherto  gentle  creature 
quite  friglitened  her  unhappy  friend,  who  knew 
more  of  books  than  women.  He  longi-d  to  soothe 
her  and  comfort  her ;  but  what  could  he  say.  He 
sHed  out  in  despw,  “  My  God,  can  1  do  nothing 
for  her  ?  ” 

She  turned  on  him  like  lightning,  “  Yon  can  do 
anything :  everything.  You  can  restore  us  both  to 
OUT  friends.  can  save  my  life,  my  reason. 

For  thst*will  go  first,  I  think.  What  Had  I  done  ? 
what  had  I  ever  done  since  I  was  born,  to  be  so 
brought  down?  Was  ever  an  English  lady — ? 
And  then  I  have  such  an  irritation  on  my  skin,  all 
over  me.  I  sometimes  wish  the  tiger  would  oomo 
and  tear  me  all  to  pieces ;  yes,  all  to  pieces.”  And 
with  that  her  white  teeth  clicked  toother  convul- 
■vely.  **  Do  !  ”  said  site,  darting  back  to  the  point 
as  swiftly  as  she  bad  ruslied  away  from  it  “  Why, 
pot  down  that  nasty  stuff;  and  leave  off  inventing 
wy  little  trumpery  things  for  me,  and  do  one  great 
thing  instead.  O,  do  not  fritter  that  great  mind 
of  yours  away  in  painting  and  patching  my  prison  ; 
hnt  bring  it  all  to  bear  on  getting  me  out  of  my 
prison.  Call  soa  and  land  to  our  rescue.  Let  them 
snow  a  poor  girl  is  here  in  unheard-of,  unfathom¬ 
able  misery :  here,  in  the  middle  of  this  awful  ocean.” 

Hazel  sighed  deeply.  ‘^No  ships  seem  to  pass 
within  sight  of  ns,”  he  muttered. 

“  What  does  tW.  matter  to  you  f  You  are  not  a 
eoaunon  man ;  you  are  an  inventor.  Rouse  all  the 
powers  of  your  ssind.  There  must  be  some  way. 
nink  for  me.  Thixic  !  Thzmk  !  or  my  blood  will 
be  on  your  head.” 

IlaiM  turned  pale  and  put  his  head  in  liis  hands, 
and  tried  to  think. 

She  leaned  towards  him  with  great  flashing  eyes 
of  jiurest  hazeL 

The  problem  dropped  from  his  lips  a  syllable  at  a 
linie.  **  To  diffane  —  intelligence  —  a  hundred 
leases  from  a  fixed  pmnt  —  an  island?” 

She  leaned  towards  him  with  fimhing  expectant 
eyes. 

But  he  groaned,  and  said ;  That  seems  impos- 
■ble.” 

“  'Then  trample  on  it,”  said  she,  bringing  his  own 
words  against  him;  fer  she  used  to  remember  all 
he  said  to  her  in  the  day,  and  ponder  it  at  night. 
”  Trample  on  it,  subdue  k,  or  never  speak  to  me 
again.  Ah,  1  am  an  wngratefnl  wretch  to  speak  so 


hwshly  to  'yon.  It  is  my  misery,  not  me.  Good, 
kind,  Mr.  Hazel,  O  pray,  pray,  pray  biing  all  the 
powers  of  that  great  mind  to  hew  on  thk  one  thing, 
and  save  a  poor  girl,  to  whom  you  have  been  so 
kind,  so  coimderste,  so  noble,  to  delicate,  so  fiir- 
bearing ;  now  save  me  from  despair.” 

Hysterical  sofas  cut  her  short  here,  and  Haael, 
whoM  loving  heart  she  had  almost  tom  owt  of  his 
body,  could  only  falter  out  hi  a  broken  voioe,  that 
he  would  obey  her.  “  1 11  work  no  more  for  you  at 
present,”  said  he,  “  sweet  at  it  has  been.  I  will 
think  instead.  1  will  go  this  moment  beneath  the 
stars  and  think  all  night” 

The  young  woman  was  now  leaning  her  bead 
languidly  back  aga^t  one  of  the  trees,  weak  as 
water  amr  her  passion.  He  cast  a  look  of  ineffable 
love  and  pity  on  her,  and  withdrew  slowly  to  think 
beneath  the  tranquil  stars. 

Love  has  set  men  hard  tasks  in  his  time.  IVlieth- 
er  this  was  a  light  one,  our  reader  shall  decide. 

To  DirFUSB  IXTKLLIGEKCE  FROM  A  FIXKD  ISL¬ 
AND  OVER  A  HUNDRED  LEAGUES  OF  OCEAN. 
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The  durable  success  of  books  of  popular  science 
proves,  whatever  fault-finding  spirits  may  say,  how 
much  the  masses  of  the  public  preserve  serious  tastes,  ^ 
bow  eager  they  are  for  purely  intellectual  pleasures, 
and  disposed  to  obey  the  efforts  of  those  writers  who 
seek  to  draw  them  fnto  tbe  movement  of  progrem. 
Outside  of  those  whom  necessity  or  an  irresistible 
vocation  throws  into  tbe  career  of  science  or  letters, 
a  great  number  of  people  are  found  in  tbe  world 
who  have  felt  the  want  of  resuming  the  rodely  in- 
terroptod  thread  of  their  scholastic  studies,  and  who 
have  ibnnd  a  tardy  attraction  in  a  science  the  bean- 
ties  of  which  too  arid  a  course  of  instmetion  had 
concealed.  Do  we  not  often  see  vocadons  reveal 
themselves  in  an  unexpected  sense,  —  vocstiotis 
which  the  mode  of  teaching  admited  in  schools  had 
repelied  instead  of  encouraged  ? 

The  necessity  fur  popularizing  the  seieiices  is  more 
and  more  nnderstood,  and  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  in  this  direction  are  crowned  with  an  al¬ 
ways  increasing  success.  Moreover,  we  percerve 
wito  sincere  sadsfsetion  that  real  savans  have  at 
length  decided  to  descend  into  the  arena.  The 
end  of  tbe  year  has  given  iis,  in  the  midst  of  a  mass 
of  compiladoos  of  the  second  and  third  order,  some 
works  really  worthy  of  being  reoammended,  sev¬ 
eral  of  whim  are  signed  with  names  which  have  au¬ 
thority  in  science.  When  we  compare  them  widi 
other  popolar  books  which  treat  of  the  sasw  sabjeets, 
we  snderstand  how  true  it  is,  that,  to  write  weO  on  a 
subject,  the  first  condition  is  to  know  H  weU. 

time,  fiistof^  is  Tke  Earth,  by  M.  Ehsfe  Beolus. 

It  is  a  descriptive  eaay  on  the  phenomena  of  the 
globe,  an  essay  far  which  the  Cotmoa  of  Alexander 
von  llnmboldt  sceeas  to  have  served  «  a  UKideL 
Tbe  Camntm  has  had  an  immense  suceem  in  Ger¬ 
many  (inneh  less  in  France,  where  h  is  known  on¬ 
ly  through  a  translation).  This  fint  attempt  at 
a  description,  at  once  exact  and  popular,  of  the 
universe  has  powerfnlly  contriboted  to  diffuse  and 
make  frnhfnl  a  series  of  general  and  profound 
ideas  which  the  illnstrioui  traveUer  was  the  first  to 
throw  into  ehcnlation.  Under  a  fona  aooessible  to 
all,  the  Coimoi  snnuned  ap  also,  fifteen  yean  ago, 
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the  state  of  quite  a  modem  branch  of  the  science  of 
the  globe,  comparative  geography,  of  which  Karl 
Ritter  and  Humboldt  were  too  founders.  It  might 


undergoes  incessant  metamorphoses.  It  has  for  aux¬ 
iliaries  geology,  astronomy,  and  physics :  geology  to 
interrogate  tM  past,  astronomy  to  sound  r.i;e  future, 
physics  to  demonstrate  the  laws  which  govern  it. 
Thanks  to  the  collective  efforts  of  a  great  number  of 
workers,  it  makes  a  progress  the  more  rapid  from  its 
being  younger  in  origin ;  and  already,  since  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Cosmos,  immense  matcinals  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  which  it  was  time  to  make  coordinate  and 
to  classify  under  general  points  of  view.  This  is  what 
M.  Reclua  has  undertaken  with  a  courage  worthy  of 
the  highest  pnuse.  It  is  only  necessary  to  peruse  the 
work  of  which  he  has  just  published  the  first  pari,  in 
order  to  recognize  that  the  author  has  condensed  in 
it  the  fhiit  of  studies  as  profound  as  extensive,  and 
which  have  been  constantly  guided  by  a  spirit  of  crit¬ 
icism  unlimited  by  the  trammels  of  routine.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  a  crowd 
of  convenient  doctrines  are  to  be  met  with,  which  se¬ 
duce  the  mind  by  an  appearance  of  simplicity,  and 
which  transmit  themselves  from  generation  to  gener¬ 
ation,  because  it  is  easier  to  follow  a  beaten  path 
than  to  open  a  new  one.  The  programmes  which  lay 
down  the  bases  of  ofiBcial  instruction  and  fix  its  lim¬ 
its  contribute  to  render  doctrines  immovable ;  and 
popular  writers,  in  their  haste  to  produce,  diffuse  er¬ 
rors  as  well  as  truths  with  the  most  naive  impartial¬ 
ity.  The  frankness  and  severity  with  which  M. 
Rrolus  examines  the  theories  which  he  unfolds  de¬ 
serve,  therefore,  to  be  noted  as  a  praiseworthy  ex- 
cepdon  and  as  a  strong  claim  on  tM  confidence  of 
the  reader. 

This  first  volume  of  TTie  Earth  (a  volume  of 
mmre  than  eight  hundred  pages)  is  divided  into 
fimr  parts,  in  which  the  author  considers  succes- 
rively  the  planet,  the  land,  the  circulation  of  the 
waters,  the  subterranean  forces.  He  begins  by  de¬ 
fining  the  place  which  the  earth  occupies  among  the 
stars.  It  nolds  with  dignity  its  rana  through  the 
supreme  harmony  of  all  its  parts  and  all  its  move¬ 
ments;  a  planet  of  rhythmical  motions,  it  is  in 
miniature  the  representative  eff  worids.  Karl  Ktter, 
in  his  last  court,  used  to  determine  this  idea  still 
more  exactly.  He  characterized  the  earth  as  being 
the  planet  of  the  exact  mean.  The  plasticity  of  the 
terrestrial  globe  offers,  he  stud,  more  harmony  than 
that  of  the  other  planets ;  the  asperities  which  pro¬ 
ject  on  its  surface  are  less  accentuated  than  those 
which  exist  on  Venus  and  the  mqon.  Being  neither 
too  near  to  nor  too  far  from  the  sun,  the  earth  is 
exposed  to  only  a  moderate  heat  It  has  only  one 
satellite,  while  other  planets  have  as  many  as  eight 
or  none  at  all  It  represents  in  all  things  a  sort  of 
middle  term  equally  removed  from  all  extremes, 
and  this  admirable  equilibrium  of  the  conditions  of 
existence  of  the  earth  seems  to  indicate  an  individ¬ 
ual  development  which  has  harmonized  in  a  defini¬ 
tive  manner  with  the  entire  solar  system,  and  which 
makes  of  the  earth  the  predestined  sojourn  of  man. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  harmonies  and  contrasts 
which  manifest  themselves  in  the  configuration  of 
the  terrestrial  relief,  and  in-the  distribution  of  con¬ 
tinents,  must  appew  to  us  doubly  interesting,  since 
the  least  details  will  show  them^ves  more  or  less 
important  for  the  development  of  our  species. 

M.  Reclus  sketchtMfin  a  rapid  manner  the  history 


of  the  first  ages  of  the  earth,  and  enumerates  the 
different  objections  which  have  been  raised  agsiaet 
the  hypothesis  of  Kant  and  Laplace,  according  to 
which  the  planets  were  the  condensed  dehriV  of  an 
ancient  neoula.  The  first  of  these  objections  it 
derived  from  the  presence  of  comets,  which,  in  the 
hypothesis  in  question,  are  strangers  to  the  solar 
.system.  This  pretended  objection  would  seem  to 
us  rather  a  confirmation,  for  the  investigations  of 
M.  Hoek  and  of  M.  Schiaparelli  tend  to  show  that 
all  comets  are  in  fact  wandering  nebulm  which  cone 
to  us  from  the  depths  of  space.  The  other  diffi. 
culties  indicated  by  M.  Reclus  do  not  seem  to  u 
much  more  serious ;  they  are '  perhaps  counterbal¬ 
anced  bv  the  probabilities  wnich  the  ingenion 
theory  of  M.  Faye  on  the  formation  of  suns  brings 
in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  so  well  developed  br 
Laplace.  M.  Reclus  seems  to  us  to  have  much  i 
more  truth  on  his  side  when  he  endeavors  to  combat 
the  accredited  opinion,  according  to  which  the  solid 
crust  of  the  globe  is  only  a  thin  shell,  covering  a 
kernel  entirely  liquid.  The  calculations  of  W. 
Hopkins  and  of  Sir  W.  Thompson,  which  are  based 
on  the  consideration  of  certain  astronomical  phe¬ 
nomena,  assign  to  the  solid  portion  of  the  gloU  a 
thickness  incomparably  greater  than  the  50  kilo¬ 
metres  given  in  all  the  populstr  works;  but  this 
calculation  rests  on  the  entirely  gratuitous  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  the  lower  strata  oppose  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  heat  the  same  resistance  it  meets  in  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  upper  strata.  It  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  probable  that  the  inferior  rocks  conduct  heat 
much  oetter  than  the  superficial  soil,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  the  increase  of  temperature  must 
lessen  enormously  at  a  certain  dbtance  from  the 
surface.  All  concurs,  then,  to  make  us  admit  that 
the  liquid  kernel  of  the  earth  reduces  itself  to 
relatively  modest  proportions.  Perhaps  we  should 
even  renounce  the  idea  of  a  central  fire.  Many 
savans  incline  to-day  to  the  belief  that  there  e.xisti 
under  the  terrestrial  shell  only  a  certain  number  of 
interior  seas  of  incandescent  lava,  separated  by 
solidified  spaces,  and  which  feed  the  active  vol¬ 
canoes. 

It  is  possible  that  this  question  may  some  day  be 
settled  by  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  periodicity 
of  earthijuakes  and  volcanic  eruptions.  Many 
geologists  see  in  the  trembling  of  the  toil  only  the 
countershock  of  the  undulations  of  the  jyyriphUge- 
Ikon,  the  great  sea  of  fire  which  fills  the  interior  of  | 
the  globe.  It  would  follow  from  this  that  the  moon, 
in  determining  the  tides  in  the  interior  ocean  as  in 
that  which  covers  a  part  of  the  terrestrial  surface, 
must  exercise  a  periodical  influence  on  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  shocks.  M.  Alexis  Perrey  believes 
in  fact  that  he  has  discovered  a  constant  relation 
between  the  moon’s  phases  and  earthquakes;  but  j 
the  figures  he  cites  in  support  of  his  laws  appw 
to  us  hardly  more  conclusive  than  those  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  meteorological  speculation  ; 
of  M.  Mathieu  de  la  Drdme.  The  only  known 
observation  of  a  volcanic  sea  is  that  which  MM. 
Scacchi  and  Palinieri  made  in  the  month  of  May, 
1855,  during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvins.  They 
have  proved  a  recrudescence  of  lavas  twice  a  day 
during  almost  two  weeks.  Other  evidences  would 
seem  rather  to  establish  a  connection  between  the 
subterranean  shocks  and  the  variations  of  the  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure,  which  would  be  favorable  to 
the  nypothesis  of  purely  local  accumulations  of  lava. 
M.  Emil  Kluge  pretends  to  have  yroved  that  volcu- 
io  eruptions  take  place  chiefly  in  summer,  while 
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evthqnakes  are  more  frequent  in  winter.  He  does 
got  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  eruptions  depend  on 
the  seasons,  and  nndei^o  the  influence  of  the 
netting,  of  the  snow,  the  fall  of  glaciers,  the  changes 
of  the  temperature,  and  the  weight  of  the  air, — 
changes  which  transmit  themselves  immediately 
through  the  soil.  In  claseiipng  by  order  of  dates 
itow  of  1,450  eruptions  of  which  history  makes 
nention,  M.  Kluge  believes  that  he  has  even  dem- 
oHtrated  that  these  phenomena  follow  the  same 
period  of  abo<Jt  eleven  years  which  is  remarked  in 
the  frequency  of  the  solar  spots  and  in  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  magnetic  declination:  the  minima  of 
the  solar  spots  corr^pond,  according  to  him,  with 
the  greatest,  the  maxima  of  the  spots  with  the  least, 
leqnency  of  the  eruptions.  This  periwl  of  eleven 
jears  would  also  explain  the  secular  return  of  the 
eruption  of  some  volcanoes  for  which  it  is  pretended 
that  a  period  of  one  hundred  years  has  been  proved. 
His  found,  for  example,  that  Vesuvius  has  vomited 
lavs  in  685,  983,  1184,  1682,  1784.  Etna  in  1183, 
1W5, 1381,  1682, 1781,  etc.  These  approximations 
ire  perhaps  a  little  forced. 

It  is  in  quite  another  spirit  that  M.  Pouchet, 
director  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Kouen, 
ud  correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  has 
ewceived  the  illustrated  volume  which  he  has  just 
published  under  this  title,  TAe  Universe.  It  is  quite 
an  elementary  book,  very  amusing  and  very  dis- 
ceanected,  —  a  collection  of  curiosities.  “It  is  in 

Cmee  of  the  sea,”  the  author  tells  us,  “  and  on  the 
h  of  Treport,  that  I  have  written  this  book,  as 
irest  for  the  mind,  during  a  vacation,  and,  in  spite 
of  its  elementary  form,  I  believeil  I  ought  to  put 
Bjr  name  at  its  head.”  It  would  have  been  very 
dmcult  for  M.  Pouchet  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
an  incognito,  for  it  may  be  guessed  that  the  great 
■utter  of  Bpont.aneou8  generations  does  not  hold  an 
iuaignificant  place  in  the  work.  This  is  not,  however, 
a  reproach  we  direct  against  him ;  it  is  on  the  con¬ 
trary  very  fortunate  that  M.  Pouchet  should  have 
given  a  certain  development  to  those  subjects  in 
ubich  he  finds  himself  at  home.  He  wished,  and, 
laoreDver,  he  tells  us  so  himself,  to  glean  every¬ 
where,  —  to  skim  the  universe  ;  it  results  that,  from 
Mking  for  wonders  and  contrasts,  he  sometimes 
falls  into  the  commonplace. 

A  really  interesting  part  of  M.  Pouchet’s  book  is 
duit  which  treats  of  the  architecture  of  birds.  M. 
Puachet  has  had  drawn  from  nature  a  great  number 
of  nests  of  a  very  curious  construction  which  are 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  Kouen.  The  most 
lemarkable  of  all  is  the  sewing  linnet’s  {Sylvia  sutoria, 
Latham),  copied  from  a  representation  in  the  posscs- 
don  of  the  museum  of  London.  This  nest  is  very 
nue  ;  it  is  composed  of  two  or  three  leaves  very  long 
tad  lanceolated,  the  edges  of  which  the  'bird  hems 
cvefully  tc^ether  with  the  aid  of  a  flexible  blade  of 
trass  which  serves  as  thread.  The  female  afrerwanls 
alls  with  cotton  the  species  of  little  bag  formed  in 
this  manner,  and  lays  its  pretty  progeny  in  this  soil 
bed  which  the  winds  cradle.  What  one  would 
hardly  believe  is,  that  birds  do  not  confine  them¬ 
selves  always  to  construct  shelters  for  the  protection 
of  their  family ;  there  are  some,  it  appears,  which 
sacrifice  to  luxury,  and  build  for  themselves  pleasure 
houses,  and  groves  destined  for  amorous  promenades. 
The  speckled  chtamyder,  described  by  Gouhl,  offers 
os  the  unexpected  example.  This  is  an  exotic  bird 
which  resembles  our  partridge ;  it  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  its  deep  color  relieved  by  clear  spots,  and 
by  its  neck  which  is  adorned  with  a  red  collar.  To 


construct  their  nuptial  dwcllii^,  the  couple  proceed 
methodically.  For  its  location  they  choose  tm  open 
place,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  to  the  light  Their  first 
care  is  to  make  a  path  of  round  pebbles ;  when  they 
deem  it  to  be  sufficiently  thick,  they  begin  by  plant¬ 
ing  in  it  a  little  avenue  of  branches.  Tliey  are 
seen  for  this  purpose  to  bring  from  the  country 
slender  shoots  of  trees  of  about  the  same  size,  which 
they  thrust  solidly  by  the  thick  end  into  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  the  stones.  These  branches  are  disposed 
in  two  parallel  rows,  conver^ng  a  little  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  form  a  miniature  shrubbery.  The 
plantation  is  a  yard  in  length,  and  is  sufficiently 
wide  to  allow  the  two  birds  to  walk  alongside  of 
each  other  in  the  interior.  This  grove  heing  fin¬ 
ished,  they  devote  themselves  to  embellishing  it. 
They  each  go  foraging  in  the  fields,  and  bring  back 
all  the  sparkling  objects  they  can  pick  up,  —  pearl 
shells,  birds’  feathers,  all  that  charms  the  eye.  'Iliese 
trophies  are  suspended  at  the  entrance  to  the  grove, 
which  soon  begins  to  shine  in  the  sun  like  a  palace 
of  the  Arabian  Nights.  In  the  places  frequented 
by  the  cklamyders,  if  a  traveller  loses  his  watch,  his 
knife,  his  seal,  he  does  not  spend  his  time  looking 
for  it  on  the  ground ;  he  knows  where  to  find  it. 
The  discovery  of  these  facts  appeared  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  Mr.  Gould,  that  he  feanid  to  meet  in  Europe 
only  with  unbelievers.  To  answer  beforehand  all 
objections,  he  had  one  of  these  wonderful  shrubberies 
taken  up,  and  succeeded  in  transporting  it  to  the 
British  Museum,  where  it  can  be  seen  to-day.  A 
little  later,  a  living  chtamyder  was  brought  to  the 
zoological  gardens  of'  London.  He  was  placed  in 
a  large  room  in  the  niidst  of  all  the  materials  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  constructions ;  but  the  poor  exile  only 
made  a  shabby  work  of  it.  He  scarcely  touched  the 
branches,  to  plant  a  few  here  and  there  in  a  heap  of 
stones.  He  wanted  the  air  and  the  sun ;  he  wanted 
especially  a  companion. 

Among  the  facts  and  reasons  which  frL  Pouchet 
brings  forward  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  sponta¬ 
neous  generations,  we  will  mention  the  following 
which  are  not  without  weight.  There  exist,  says  i 
the  author,  vegetables  which  show  themselves  only 
in  circumstances  so  exceptional  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  imagine  their  seeds  encumbcrii^  the  atmos¬ 
phere  during  centuries,  in  order  to  fertilize,  at  only 
rare  intervals,  some  point  of  the  globe.  A  fungus  is 
known  which  develops  only  on  the  corpses  of  spiders, 
another  which  grows  only  on  the  hoofs  of  horses  in  a 
state  of  decomposition.  The  isaria  has  as  yet  been 
observed  only  on  certain  night  butterflies ;  there 
are  other  species  which  invade  the  larvm  and  chrysal¬ 
ides.  Hooker  has  discovered  a  fungus  which  attains 
considerable  dimenaions  (from  10  to  12  centimetres), 
but  which  is  found  absolutely  only  on  the  neck  of  a 
certain  caterpillar  in  tropical  countries.  It  vegetates 
on  the  animal,  fructifies  on  it,  and  the  caterpillar 
buries  it  with  itself  in  the  ground,  whence  it  springs 
like  a  funeral  plume.  Must  it  be  then,  says  M. 
Pouchet,  that  the  air  has  been  crammed  with  seeds 
in  order  that  one  should  fall  from  time  to  time  on  a 
dead  spider  or  on  the  neck  of  a  caterpillar  ?  As  a 
particular  vegetable  invades  each  species  of  fermen¬ 
tation,  it  would  be  equally  necessary  that  the  germs 
of  all  these  microphytes  should  have  floated  in  the 
atmosphere  from  the  creation  till  the  day  a  new  fer- 
menteil  liquor  was  invented.  Still  more,  .a  singular 
vegetable  is  known,  the  racotlium  cellare,  which  has 
never  been  found  except  on  the  casks  in  wine-cel¬ 
lars,  and  another  which  lives  only  on  the  drops  of 
soot  which  the  workmen  let  fall  on  the  soil  of  mines. 
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Hare  the  seeds  of  these  vegetables  remained  with¬ 
out  use  from  the  origin  of  the  world  to  the  day  that 
they  found  their  proper  soil  ? 

A  more  seriouf  and  important  work  is  that  which 
M.  Emile  Blanchard,  of  the  Institute,  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  metamorphoses  and  manners  of  insects. 
It  contains  a  considerable  number  of  figures  which 
represent  the  speclss  in  their  true  attitudes,  and 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  minute  care  shown  in 
the  faithful  reproduction  of  every  detail  and  in  the 
most  careful  execution.  M.  Blanchard,  who  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  entomology  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  has  given  us  in  this  publication,  consecrated  to 
insects,  myriapods,  arachnida,  and  Crustacea,  the 
fruit  of  observations  continued  during  many  years 
on  living  species ;  consequently  much  will  be  found 
in  it  reiuly  new  and  never  before  published.  Thus 
M.  Blanchard  has  endeavored  constantly  to  show 
the  narrow  relations  which  exist  l)etwecn  the  habits, 
manners,  and  mode  of  life  of  the  species,  and  the 
conformation  of  their  oigans.  This  class  of  sub¬ 
jects  had  been  hitherto  very  much  neglected  by 
naturalists.  Darwin  has  indued  felt  the  importance 
of  the  organic  adaptation  of  species  to  particular 
conditions  of  existence ;  but  he  saw  in  it  an  essen¬ 
tially  variable  character,  and  he  admits  that  want 
of  exercise  on  the  one  side,  and  natural  election  on 
the  other,  may  occasion  striking  and  hereditary 
modifications  in  the  organs.  It  is  thus  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  naturalist,  is  explained  the  atrophy  of  the 
wings  among  many  of  the  coleoptera  which  inhabit 
the  island  of  Madeira.  These  insects  lose  the  habit 
of  flying,  because,  if  they  were  to  fly,  the  wind  would 
carry  them  away  to  the  sea  where  the  future  of  their 
race  would  drown  with  them.  Winged  species, 
made  to  fly,  may  then  in  time  transform  themselves 
into  walkers  or  swimmers.  M.  Blanchard,  on  the 
contrary,  considers  the  dispositions  of  the  organs  os 
characters  of  great  fixedness,  and  draws  from  them 
even  an  argument  against  the  theory  of  Darwin  on 
the  origin  of  species,  because  imperceptible  differ¬ 
ences  of  organization  produce  in  insects  difierences 
of  habits  relatively  considerable,  so  that  the  proper 
organization  of  each  species  seems  to  predestine  it 
to  a  mode  of  life  which  it  could  not  leave  without 
perishing.  A  German  philosopher  whose  writings 
have  excited  general  attention  only  towards  the 
close  of  his  long  career,  I  mean  Schopenhauer,  goes 
still  further  in  this  direction.  According  to  him, 
the  will  is  the  essemee  of  beings;  it  produces  the 
organism.  The  animal  forms  are  only  the  incarna¬ 
tions  of  a  will  directed  to  an  end  fixed  on  before¬ 
hand  ;  the  least  detail  of  the  organs  is  thus  the 
expremion  of  a  wUled  function  which  must  assist  in 
realizing  an  existence  in  some  sort  premeditated. 

If  we  consider  the  locomotive  organs  of  insects,  it 
is  easy  to  convince  one’s  self  that  enlarged  members, 
more  or  less  converted  into  oars,  belong  to  swimmers, 
—  short,  denticulated  appendages,  —  shovels  and 
pickaxes,  —  to  borrowers.  The  mouth  of  insects  is 
formed,  as  Savigny  has  shown,  of  appendages  al¬ 
ways  e«|nal  in  number,  but  which  adapt  themselves 
to  the  biological  conditions  of  the  species.  It  suffices 
to  examine  one  or  two  pieces  of  the  mouth  of  a  larva 
to  know  the  regimen  it  is  obliged  to  follow,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  takes  its  nourishment.  Here, 
for  example,  are  two  caterpillars  of  similar  species 
which  live  on  the  same  plant :  the  one  attaclu  the 
leaves  on  the  e^e,  the  other  gnaws  the  calyx  of  the 
flower ;  these  diflerent  habits  are  recognized  by  in¬ 
dubitable  signs  from  the  examination  ^  the  labmm 
and  the  mandibles.  In  like  maimer  the  inspection 


of  a  foot  will  inform  the  practised  naturalist  if  the 
insect  walks  on  the  leaves,  or  if  he  crawls  along  the 
stems  of  the  plant  which  he  chooses  for  his  aboda 
The  confonuation  of  the  claws  by  which  the  loco, 
motive  appendages  terminate  is  characteristic  in  thii 
respect. 

One  perceives,  moreover,  from  the  very  first,  that 
among  insects  some  lead  an  idle  life,  while  others  are 
condemned  to  a  life  of  labor  and  combat.  These  last 
are  supplied  with  arms  and  tools  according  to  the 
wants  of  their  particular  mode  of  life ;  hence,  even  the 
partial  examination  of  a  single  organ  permits  us  to 
classify  the  individual  and  to  guess  the  instincts  he 
obeys.  Many  articulated  insects  carry  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  abdomen  pincers,  nippers,  a  saw,  aa 
augur,  or  even  a  poisoned  sword.  If  we  consider  in 
particular  the  arachnidae,  what  a  diversity  in  the 
conformation  of  the  appendages !  what  an  arsenal  of 
instruments  of  labor  and  war  !  The  mandibles  rep¬ 
resent  in  turn  pincers,  forceps,  scissors,  grindstonei, 
lancets ;  the  jaws,  grinding  apparatus,  horns,  suck¬ 
ers  ;  the  lower  lip  is  often  a  screw-plate.  The  loco¬ 
motive  organs  adapt  themselves  to  a  crowd  of  uses; 
at  one  time  they  become  spades,  pickaxes,  paddles; 
at  another  they  end  in  rakes,  forks,  spindles,  brushes, 
baskets,  and  all  these  instruments  are  of  far  more 
delicate  workmanship  than  the  coarse  tools  which 
men  make  use  of.  The  araneides,  or  spinning  spe¬ 
cies,  make  webs  of  an  unlimited  variety :  at  one 
time  they  manufacture  veritable  tissues,  at  auother 
stitched  network,  or  simple  threads  thrown  at  haz¬ 
ard.  The  claws  play  here  an  important  part ;  sim¬ 
ple  in  the  species  which  do  not  fabricate,  they  re¬ 
semble  combs  or  cards  in  those  which  produce  cloae 
tls8ue.s,  and  forks  in  those  species  which  spin  loose 
network. 

The  eyes  of  insects,  often  of  an  enormous  dimen¬ 
sion,  are  optical  apparatus  of  a  strange  structure 
and  which  fulfil  wonderfully  various  designs.  In 
the  arachnida,  the  position  of  the  eyes  is  also  cha^ 
acteristic  of  the  mode  of  life.  The  hunter  insect 
which  leads  a  wandering  life  has  his  eyes  brought 
near  on  an  eminence  in  such  a  manner  that  he  enn 
look  around  him  and  perceive  his  prey  from  a  dis- 
tsmee.  That  which  remains  habitually  in  an  open 
place  has  the  eyes  wide  apart.  If  be  Is  compelled 
to  remain  on  the  watch  In  a  tube,  bis  eyes  are  placed 
on  the  front  of  his  head,  and  their  number  is  dimin¬ 
ished  ;  the  back  eyes  disappear.  In  other  insecli, 
the  position  and  conformation  of  the  respiratoiy 
orifices  will  also  reveal  the  conditions  of  existence 
to  which  they  are  habitually  subjected.  Thus  one 
finds  himself  in  possession  of  a  series  of  characte^ 
istic  and  perfectly  safe  indications  which  may  in 
some  measure  make  up  for  a  profound  examination 
of  a  new  species,  and  permit  him  to  classify  it  al¬ 
most  without  hesitation  among  its  congeners.  Fiftr 
years  ago  Cuvier  said :  “  Give  me  a  bone,  and  I  will 
reconstruct  the  animsl  in  its  entirety.”  It  is  seen 
that  science  since  that  day  has  not  remained  in  statu 
quo. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  shown  this  year  a  vi.siUe 
progress  in  pnblications  which  have  ^  their  object 
the  difliision  of  scientific  knowledge.  Savans  of 
merit,  writers  of  talent,  have  set  to  work  and  have 
given  us  books  which,  while  being  more  accesmUe 
and  more  attractive  than  treatises  properly  so  called, 
are  not  the  less  serious  nor  leas  worthy  to  bo  taken 
as  guides  by  those  who  wish  to  venture  into  the 
labyrinth  of  the  sciences.  These  works  raise  in  s 
happy  manner  the  level  of  scientific  popularization, 
which  threatened  to  degenerate  into  a  business. 
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their  phUoaophj  in  vene,  even  though  for  long  yeers 
their  poeme  found  but  the  fewest  purchasers,  and  in 
lieu  of  gratitude  excited  nothing  but  unintelligent 
ridicule  anuHig  the  majority  of  their  readers.  Poets 
thus  calmly  resolute,  thus  nobly  self-confident,  are 
for  that  very  reason  entitled  to  a  more  respectfhl 
hearing.  To  this  class  Mr.  Lytton  belongs.  We 
believe  that  this  is  the  fifth  volume  which  he  has 
published,  and  his  earlier  appearances  have  made 
the  name  of  Owen  Meredith  widely  and  honorably 
known.  But  in  the  poems  before  us  he  has  made  an 
immense  advance.  We  fancy  that  we  arc  reading 
the  works  of  a  different  poet  altogether.  Nothing 
that  he  has  hitherto  achieved  is  at  all  comparable 
to  the  result  which  he  now  produces. 

He  shows  in  these  “  Chronicles  and  Characters," 
the  same  wide  culture,  the  same  graceful  fancy,  the 
same  power  to  dazzle  the  imagination  of  his  readers 
by  his  exuberance  of  imagery,  and  his  pomp  of 
words,  as  have  already  won  for  him  a  respectful 
attention.  But  while  lie  shows  that  he  still  possesses 
these  high  qualities  to  the  full,  and  not  only  possesses, 
but  has  also  enlarged  and  cultivated  them,  we  find 
for  the  first  time  a  new  range  of  power, —  a  learn¬ 
ing,  a  sobriety,  a  width  of  range,  a  versatility  of 
manner,  a  perfection  of  art,  above  all,  a  depth  and 
solemnity  of  purpose,  which  almost  take  us  by  sur¬ 
prise,  and  which  will  raise  the  poet’s  reputation  to 
an  eminence  far  higher  than  any  which  he  has  hith¬ 
erto  deserved. 

Some  of  our  younger  writers  seem  to  have  been 
casting  about  tlmm  a  good  deal  for  fresh  and  worthy 
subjects  of  song.  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  “  Empedocles,” 
returned  to  the  “  old  poetic  fields  ”  of  classical  lore ; 
and  be  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Swinburne  in  his 
"  Atalanta,”  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Morris  and 
Mr.  Simcox.  The  choice  of  such  subjects  at  least 
shows  a  wise  reaction  from  the  long  period  of  what 
may  be  called  the  “  domestic  school."  The  splendid 
examples  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey, 
induced  many  a  young  poet  to  seek  his  sole  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  circumstances  of  his  own  biography,  and 
in  incidento  of  a  purely  individual  and  domestic  in¬ 
terest.  But  to  achieve  great  and  permanent  poems 
out  of  materials  so  slight  and  homely  is  only  permit¬ 
ted  to  the  most  transcendent  genius ;  and  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  sincere  congratulation  that  the  sympathies  of 
modem  readers  are  taking  a  somewhat  different 
turn.  Now  in  the  choice  of  his  theme,  no  less  than 
in  other  matters,  Mr.  Lytton  has  set  an  excellent 
example. .  His  range  of  subjects  is  singularly  wide, 
and  his  nine  books  of  “  Chronicles  and  Characters  " 
bring  into  life,  as  with  the  touch  of  a  master,  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  the  most  striking  scenes  from  the  entire 
range  of  Christian  history. 

In  treating  of  the  various  scenes  which  be  deline¬ 
ates,  he  has  not  merely  trusted  to  those  poetical 
sympathies  which  are  indeed  necessary  to  give  them 
life,  but  which  would  be  insufficient  to  make  them 
accurate  and  true.  Besides  a  wide  familiarity  with 
various  languages,  his  book  shows  that  he  has  in  all 
instances  relied  on  the  contemporary,  or  at  least  up¬ 
on  early  and  reliable  sources  of  information. 

To  reproduce  the  bright  fancies  of  the  Greek 
world,  he  has  studied  his  Herodotus.  He  has  gone 
to  Plotinus  to  get  some  glimpse  of  Neoplatonism. 
To  write  about  the  Byzantine  empire,  he  has  read 
Nicetas  and  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena.  For 
matter  connected  with  Crusaders,  he  has  consulted 
ViUe-Hardouin  and  Joinville.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  produce  these  poems  without  long  and 
•enous  study,  and  it  would  ^ve  been  impossible  to 


subordinate  all  this  study  to  the  poet’s  purposes  if 
it  had  not  been  inviTOrated  and  illumined  by’t 
poet’s  imagination.  Yet  the  learning  has  never 
once  been  obtruded  upon  the  reader,  and  indeed  — 
as  is  the  case  in  reading  the  poems  of  Mr.  Brownin* 
—  it  is  more  than  prorable  that,  in  many  instanc^ 
Mr.  Lytton’s  readers  will  know  too  little  about  the 
subjects  of  the  poems  to  be  able  folly  to  realize  and 
enfoy  them. 

We  are  happy,  too,  to  observe  that  the  woft 
before  us  is  no  hasty  or  passing  contribution  to  our 
poetical  literature.  The  plan  of  it  was  conceived 
many  years  ago,  and  its  execution  has  been  elabo¬ 
rated,  the  poet  tells  us,  during  seven  years  of  careful 
thinking.  It  appeals  only  to  serious,  earnest,  and 
discriminating  criticism,  and  is  worthy  of  that  pa¬ 
tient  perusal  which  its  author  claims  as  a  prelim¬ 
inary  to  any  final  judgment-  There  is  no  masked 
atheism  here ;  no  brutal  passions  veiled  under  tbe 
thin  disguise  of  an  elaborate  scholarship;  no  curiout 
raking  amid  the  dead  and  fetid  embers  of  forgotten 
lusts.  In  all  these  respects,  “  Chronicles  and  Char 
acters  ”  set  a  noble  example  to  our  younger  genera¬ 
tion  of  poets.  The  author  has  set  himself  scrioualj 
to  improve  and  cultivate  his  rare  gifts  by  conscien- 
Uous  study  and  deliberate  carefulness,  and  he  hm 
presented  the  fruit  of  them  to  the  world  in  a  seriet 
of  calm,  connected  pictures,  so  arranged  as  to  illia- 
trate  one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  which  could 
possibly  occupy  a  poet’s  pen. 

But  before  we  explain  what  that  purpose  is,  let 
us  glance  at  the  general  scope  of  the  entire  vol¬ 
umes;  for  although  each  boolc,  and  each  poem  in 
every  book,  differs  from  the  rest  both  in  subject 
and  manner  —  the  versatility  thus  displayed  in  tone 
and  metre  being  very  remarkable  — yet  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  phase  after  phase  of  one  great  and  pro¬ 
found  truth  IS  presented  to  our  thoughts,  and  that 
is  a  truth  well  calculated,  in  the  noble  language  of 
Wordsworth,  to  make  men  better  and  wiser;  to 
console  the  afflicted ;  to  add  sunlight  to  daylight, 
by  making  the  happy  happier ;  to  teach  the  young 
and  the  gracious  ot  every  age  to  see,  to  think,  to 
feel,  and  therefore  to  become  more  actively  and 
securely  virtuous. 

The  first  book  consists  of  three  tales  from  Herod¬ 
otus,  that  ^  weaver  of  golden  fables,”  who  has  in¬ 
spired  BO  many  qiuunt  fancies  and  forni.hed  w 
many  charming  illustrations.  In  the  first  poom— 
“  Opis  and  Arge  ”  —  his  passing  allusion  to  the 
supposed  introduction  into  Greece  of  the  images  of 
4he  gods,  wrapped  up  in  wheaten  straw,  “  has  been 
taken  as  a  text  for  the  utterance  of  some  thoughti 
concerning  what  is  owed,  on  behalf  of  human  cul¬ 
ture,  to  the  mythology  and  art  of  the  Greeka* 
The  sisters  sing  a  hymn,  as  classical  in  tone  and 
spirit  as  though  it  had  been  written  by  Olen  tbe 
Lycian  himself,  — 

. . . .  “  whose  Uteet  nolet  draw  forth 
FulI-erownM  tunlight  tram  the  Cjrcladrt.” 

We  must  make  room  for  one  quotation.  Arge 
sings ;  — 

“  I  heard  a  giyphon  yelpins  for  hii  sold  aeroee  a  dim 
Blue  froatbltten  mountalo  fuUy,  where  the  rock-etream  would  not 
flow : 

I  outeped  the  Arimaaplan  that  was  outapeedinR  him, 

Wboae  one  ere,  when  he  beheld  me,  ehrirelled  bUnded  In  bit  brow 
With  a  knowledge  premature 
Of  what,  kaowing,  to  endure. 

Not  yet  the  godt  had  granted  hia  inoonpetenoe-to-know.” 

She  has  passed,  she  says,  — 

“  The  whited  deaert  of  lean  pUiM, 

Where  homleM  baevet  la  wooden  wains 
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The  Seythliui  and  the  SiodUn 
Drire,  •treakine,  aa  unheard  they  go. 

The  echoleee  while  waece  with  alow 
Dark  dotted  tratna, 

At  eilent  aa,  throuah  Ilaht  that  liee 
Lone  on  the  Terae  of  erenioa,  fliet 
A  troop  of  lootr-neeked  eranet. 

And  the  baM-head  Arftlpwan 
Beneath  hie  black  bean-tree 

{at  bareheaded  in  the  tun  to  Jodfte  the  people  aa  I  paaaed. 

But  to-night  from  bowera  ^bieau 
Blow  aweet  odora  up  the  aea, 

And  the  lireeian  beauty  breathca  into  my  being  at  the  laat. 

Ya  I  ahow  not, 
tor  I  know  not, 
trhat  'a  coming  to  mankind. 

White  the  wheat  liaa  oo  the  facet  ot  the  folded  Imagea : 

And  other  handt 
In  other  land* 

Are  deellned  to  unbind 

Ihe  rril  of  thia  Inriaible  by  alowly-aweet  Uegreea.” 

There  is  much  sweet  and  subtle  tjiought  in  this 
poen,  which  we  have  no  space  to  develop,  but  a  gen- 
eni  hint  of  it  may-  be  found  in  the  following  lines,  if 
uijr  one  will  study  them  with  care,  — 

“  The  form  of  the  ahining  present, 

By  the  ehade  of  the  past  controlled, 

As  the  curre  of  the  young  moon’a  creacent 
la  aliapen  about  the  old, 

In  the  self-compleiing  orb 
Of  n  life,  that  in  ita  own  light 
Doth  the  ahade  of  Itaelf  abtt^, 

Man  lifteth  through  time’s  lone  night. 

In  the  present  hie  future  he  teeleth, 

Formrth  and  hokleth  it  faat. 

And  himself  to  himself  rerealeth, 

Himaelf  by  himself  surpast.” 

The  Other  Herodotean  tales  are  “  Crcesas  and 
Adrutus,”  and  “  Gygcs  and  Candaulee.”  The  latter 
(ubiect  has  been  chosen  before  now  both  by  painters 
uu  by  poets,  who  made  it  an  ofl'ensive  vehicle  for 
their  own  prurient  fancies ;  but  not  so  Mr.  Lytton. 
He  has  in  some  of  his  stanzas,  attained  a  gorgeous- 
Deai  of  warm  color  not  unworthy  of  Keats  himself, 
u  when  he  describes  how 

*At  length,  deeiwloim  the  oppotiog  gallery. 

From  out  the  lung><]ra«ru  darkueM  fliulMkl  a  light ; 

And,  peering  from  his  purple  privacy, 

He  spied,  with  red  gukl  bound  and  robed  in  white, 

Me  u  the  first  star  In  a  sleepy  sky. 

That,  while  men  watch  it,  grows  more  large  and  bright, 

The  slow  queen  sweeping  down  the  lucid  floor. 

And  in  her  band  a  silver  lamp  she  bore.** 

Bat  even  a  story  like  this  has  been  treated  by  Mr. 
Ljtton  in  a  manner  eminently  pure  and  noble,  and 
lehas  pointed  it  with  a  fine  moral :  — 

“The  god  at  Delphi  sentence  strict  proclaimed  -. 

That  crown  and  queen  to  Oyges  should  Iwlong, 
tlDce  queen  and  crown  the  murdered  king  had  shamed  ; 

AlUit,  beranne  terong  is  not  kralrd  by  wrong, 

Thni’/ore  sharp  rrtribution  fate  had ftamtd 
Far  in  the  fnltlrd  years,  and  euraea  strong 
To  plague  the  cankered  brood . ” 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Lytton’s  second  book  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  “  Thanatos  Atnanatou,”  a  profound  and  re- 
Mrkable  poem  on  the  Crucifixion,  treated  m  a  spirit 
of  the  deepest  reverence  and  most  earnest  thought. 
It  it  not  a  poem  which  can  be  m.astered  without  sc- 
noDs  reading,  and  we  recommend  the  re.ader  not  to 
Iwgin  it  till  Tie  has  carefully  considered  the  fine  pas- 
n»e  from  St.  Augustine  prefixed  to  it,  which  ends 
with  the  wonls,  “  O  death  who  art  eternity,  and  love 
who  art  death,  and  eternity  who  art  love !  ”  Any 
(th.mstive  analysis  of  it  is  here  inyiossible,  nor  would 
•sy  briV/ analysis  do  it  justice.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
It  represents  in  a  dramatic  form,  the  groaning  and 
tnvailing  together  of  the  whole  creation,  waiting  for 
Its  redemption.  Voices  from  the  earth,  and  from 
die  sea,  and  from  the  waters  under  the  earth,  inor- 
pnic  voices,  and  echoes  from  Gehenna,  and  cries 
nom  demons  of  the  outer  and  the  inner  deep,  tell 
Ike  tale  of  the  world’s  long,  perplexed,  and  mysteri¬ 


ous  agonies,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  with  which  they 
contemplate  the  sacrifice  which  is  now  being  con¬ 
summated,  but  which  is  not  yet  understood ;  and 
amid  this  tumult  of  sorrowing  utterances  is  beard  the 
triumphant  song  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  voice  of  Sa¬ 
tan  from  the  heights,  taunting  and  questioning  the 
Son  of  Man.  But  no  answer  comes,  till  at  last  is 
heard  the  song  of  watching  angels :  — 

“  By  the  awe  on  Olivet, 

By  the  ditrkoesa  on  the  day, 

By  the  earth  that  now  is  wet 
With  the  blood  of  Him  they  slay 
Knowing  not,  —  by  all  Ihe  debt 
Which  thy  Son  doth  die  to  pay, 

Lord,  no  more  tWne  oath  forget 
Nor  thy  right  hand  atay  ! 

Ransom,  Lord,  thy  quick  and  dead,  • 

By  the  blood  which  now  la  shed 
For  them  .  .  .  .  ” 

[A  Voice  /rjm  tks  Cross. 

“  It  IS  raisasD  !  ” 

A  voice  from  the  abyss  of  .nature  answers  Amen  ; 
in  the  ensuing  earthejuake  the  evil  spirits  baste  away, 
and  a  voice  from  the  Temple  declares :  — 

“  The  Mystery  of  the  Vail  is  rent !  it  rent !  ” 

[BcU  Spirits  departing. 

“Ariel!  Ariel! 

The  Lion  of  the  Lord  armipotent, 

Tried  and  inrincible !  ” 

[Angeis  in  air. 

“  Ariel !  Ariel ! 

The  coreaant  whereto  lie  did  assent 
Our  Ood  hath  disannulled  with  Death  and  Bell. 

Thou  Lion  of  the  Lord  Omnipotent, 

In  thee  henceforth  the  heart  cf  the  world  shall  dwell ! " 

[  Voire  from  the  Temple. 

“The  Mystery  of  the  Vail  ia  rent !  is  rent !  ” 

[Angel  Voices, 

“  Ariel !  Ariel !  ” 

Then  follow  the  songs  of  the  elders  before  the  throne, 
and  of  the  saints  arising  and  of  the  women  who 
bear  the  body  of  Jesus ;  their  voices  die  away  as 
they  descend  the  hill,  and  Satan,  under  the  cross, 
challenges  the  awful  triumph  of  the  angel  of  the 
watch.  There  is  a  true  magnificence  in  many  parts  of 
their  dialogue,  'fhe  evil  spirit  exults  in  the  thought 
that  men  will  daily  and  hourly  crucify  their  Lord 
afresh,  and  that  he  (Satan),  who  is 

^  3Ian*i  mind's  eternal  protest  against  Lav, 

~  Man's  life's  eternal  protest  against  Love,** 

must  ever  be  where  man  is,  and  remain  powerful 
while  man  is  what  he  Is.  And  the  angel  warns 
him  that  his  power  Is  but  a  passing  phenomenon  in 
the  incompleteness  of  man’s  life ;  he  may  summon 
the  lies,  and  wrongs,  and  wraths  that  lurk  in  life’s 
dubious  twilight ;  he  may  cause  Christless  churches 
to  crucify  man’s  heart ;  he  may  make  pitiless  priests 
triumph  where  pity  bled ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  fire 
of  love  is  kindled  which  shall  bum  and  obliterate, 
and  scatter  Into  oblivion  all  the  hatred  and  unwis¬ 
dom  of  wickedness,  and  with  them  the  evil  spirit, 
himself  “  the  fleeting  shadow  of  a  faded  shape  of 
darkness  in  an  universe  (rf*  light” 

“  Thou,  and  what  ia  thine. 

All  pomps,  ail  powers,  not  legalizixi  by  lore. 

All  forma  of  faith  that  fall  as  faith  exceeds. 

All  bonds  that  bind,  all  burdens  that  oppress, 

Conrenliona,  aeets,  excluaiona,  enmities. 

Earth,  as  Hate  makes  it, — bat  the  porch  of  Hell; 

Heaven,  as  Fear  sees  it,  —but  a  heartless  eye 
Fixt  in  the  forehead  of  a  frowning  Fate, 

Shall  surely  pass,  and  haply  pass  away ; 

But  not  the  Word  that  Heaven  ami  Earth  tbli  day 
Recorded.  Therefore,  All  ia  well,  I  say. 

Peace  and  good  will  —  God’s  Will  —  to  man  Amen. 

Ood'a  will  be  done  on  Earth  —  good  will  to  men— 

Even  aa  in  Heaven. 

SATSX. 

“  Angel,  ay !  but  when !  ” 

And  then  the  human  voices  of  those  that  bear  the 
body  of  Christ  are  faintly  heard  in  the  distance, 
dying  away :  — 
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Oovaffe,  0  frienda !  eudurv ; 

Bear  ah  thlnipi :  ereo  at  He  i 
U*e  —  aa  Be  taniM  oa  —  pare  t 
Ste  —  aa  Ua  left  aa  —  free.” 

Till  their  fiiithful  song  ends  with  the  wordd,  — 

“  By  the  erll  here  and  there 

Try  we,  and  teat ««,  the  Rood : 

And  0,  what  if  the  evil  were 
Good,  only  miauDderatnod  ? 

For,  knowinR  not  what  it  hekiw, 

MTe  know  nut  what  ia  above : 

But  that  all  hi  well  we  know, 

Knowinc  that  all  ia  luva.” 

We  feel  that  we  hare  done  verr  acant  justice  to 
this  great  poem  in  attempting  to  describe  its  scope ; 
but  we  have  done  so,  not  only  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  poems  that  we  have  had  for  a 
long  time,  but  also  because  in  it  lie  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  all  the  poems  that  follow  it.  No 
one  can  read  it  without  admiration,  and  no  one 
would  deny  that  it  proves  a  very  remarkable  devel¬ 
opment  of  Mr.  Lytton’s  ^wers. 

The  third  book,  *•  Licinius,”  is  an  attempt  to  por¬ 
tray  the  thoughts  and  fwlings  of  men  in  the  I>ower 
Empire  during  the  final  decadence  of  the  old  Pagan 
religion,  when  Rome  was  dying,  when  — 

“  The  hesvens  were  hII  dittempered  with  tlie  breath 
Of  her  oUl  a^re.  She,  very  death, 

Paeed  through  her  ])erlthlDg  world  in  eearch  of  air 
Uapoifooed  by  bcmelf.'* 

The  new  religion  stood  side  by  side  with  the  old 
gods,  and  already  there  were  some  of  its  professors 
who  showed  so  <leop  a  degeneracy,  that  men  were 
yet  left  who  were  willing  to  rally  to  the  name  of  Ju¬ 
piter  the  Avenger.  On  the  fatal  battle-field  Licini¬ 
us  harangues  his  soldiers,  and  afcerwaixls,  as  he  mus¬ 
es  by  the  smoking  altars  of  the  twelve  great  gods, 
he  prays  intently,  and  falls  into  a  trance.  The  am¬ 
brosial  banquet-hall  of  Olympus  is  opened  before 
him  in  all  its  mysterious  spienilor,  as  the  curtains  of 
heaven,  drawn  back,  display  the  innermost  abyss  of 
the  unsoundevi  azure ;  and  the  gray  old  man  passes 
in  his  human  loneliness  into  the  midst  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  presences.  Apollo  rises  and  tells  him  that  the  day 
of  the  old  gods  is  past ;  that  their  worship  had  been 
for  ages  degraded  by  force,  and  fraud,  and  fear ; 
that  they  have  long  cea.sed  to  love  and  to  defend 
their  worshippers;  and  that  he  is  rashly  counselled 
and  ill-spirited  to  struggle  for  their  sakes  against 
the  Inevitable.  Thereupon  the  old  man’s  passion 
breaks  forth  Into  denunciation  against  them  fur  their 
betrayal  of  mankind,  and  their  Epicurean  indlfier- 
ence  alike  to  his  wrongs,  his  sorrows,  and  the  faith 
he  puts  in  them.  Above  all,  he  taunts  Ivove  for  the 
meanness,  the  falseness,  and  the  immaturity  of  his 
ideal ;  and  then  appeiUs  to  them  all  if  there  be  not 
even  one  amongst  them  who  is  great  enough  and 
|vood  enough  to  save  and  glorify  man’s  life  ?  'riicre  is 
instantaneous  response  to  his  appeal,  for  Love  springs 
forth  with  the  cry  that  he  can  do  this  ;  and  ibrthwitli, 
plucking  the  bamlage  from  his  eyes,  he  is  trans¬ 
formed  in  their  sight ;  while  the  Vision  of  Olympus 
fades  before  his  brightness,  and,  led  by  a  voice  of 
music,  Licinius  findis  himself  seated  under  a  great 
cross.  He  shrinks  back  Imlignant ;  but  once  more, 
to  the  sound  of  music  in  mist-like  train  :  — 

“  From  rotiest  air's  remotnt  Inmout  deep. 

Trooped  —  dim  and  brauti/iU,  as  dreams  that  creep 
t’nder  the  sweet  lids  of  a  sUepine  child. 

Oh  whose  sect  lashes  tears,  thongh  recoaeiled 
With  trouble  soon  dismissed,  are  treHibling  new  — 

Tile  old  Olympiaus.” 

They  cover  the  dark  cross  with  garlands  of  thought 
and  memory,  and  vanish. 

“  Lore,  only,  scajred. 

Yet  Love's  self  changed.  Whose  form,  expanding,  seemed 
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To  him  on  whoee  awed  gaae  lla  glory  beamed. 

To  absorb  into  Kiwlf  all  tUoga  that  were. 

Heaven's  farthest  start  wert  glittering  in  Ait  hair; 

All  winds  of  heaven  his  brtaiking  looted  or  bound: 

His  voice  became  an  ever-mnrmnring  sonaJ, 

The  sound  of  generations  of  mankind; 

Shut  in  his  hand,  the  nations  hummed:  Time  twined 
About  his  feet  its  creeping  gniwths  )  whicli  took 
From  him  the  life-sap  of  the  leavwi  that  riioiik 
Light  shadowt  from  hit  gkiryv’' 

New  thoughts  burst  uixm  Licinius  like  an  Instan¬ 
taneous  sunbeam  on  a  blasted  plain  ;  but 

“  Kv»*ii  theu, 

Kveo  white  the  vteloo  bmndeocNl  <m  hin  kcu, 

A  MKldtii  tniro|>et  •oaiided  M  lu  aouru 
l’'n>iu  the  dark  caupa. 

It  was  the  battle  morn.*' 

So  with  grand  and  suggestive  abnqitncss  tk 
]X)em  closes.  passages  in  it  which  strike 

us  as  amongst  the  most  gorgeous  and  iiiasterlr 
pictures  of  modern  song,  and  the  entire  coiiccptiiM 
of  it  is  highly  original.  There  an!  two  consiilrn- 
tions,  however,  which  slightly  interfere  with  onr 
critical  enjoyment  of  its  many  beauties.  In  tlie 
first  place,  nothing  that  we  know  of  Licinius  iimkei 
us  think  him  cap.able  of  any  e.valted  thouoht ;  anil 
secondly,  we  cannot  believe  with  Mr.  L\  tton  in  | 
the  possible  transformation  of  ErAs,  the  hihy-goj 
of  heathen  mytholog}',  into  Agape,  the  heroic  con¬ 
ception  of  Christian  love. 

In  the  whole  New  Testament  the  Greek  word 
ipots  —  immense  as  is  the  part  which  it  pl.tys  in  Pa¬ 
gan  literature  —  never  once  occurs ;  it  w;us  a  word 
that  could  not  be  rescued  into  nobler  usage ;  it  had 
been  too  deeply  encrimsoned  with  the  stain  of  {?«- 
cian  sensuality.  Even  the  Greeks  distinguished 
lietween  the  boy^od  of  earthly  pa.ssion  and  the 
Ends  Ouranioe,  the  immortal  Erdi  of  the  Mj-ste- 
ries  and  of  the  ancient  Cosmogony.  That  Mr. 
Lytton  intends,  not  the  latter,  but  the  young  niis- 
ehicvoiis  sou  of  Aphrodite,  is  clear  fmin  his  •li'- 
Bcription,  and  it  slight!}' mars  the  philo-sophy  of  his 
Iioem  ;  but  if  lie  agrees  with  our  opinion,  tlie  change 
of  a  few  e.xpressions  will  enable  him  to  remove  the 
blemish  we  suggest. 

This  same  book  contains  a  short  jioem  on  Genseric, 
and  a  very  terrible  one  on  Irene,  the  nuinleiTai- 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Porphyrogencte,  whose 
grim  figure  starts  into  wonderful  lile  out  of  the  dead 
page  of  Byzantine  history.  The  fourth  book,  called 
“  The  Scroll  and  its  Interpreters,”  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  Neoplatonism,  and  shows  us  the  picture  of  men 
spinning  Infinite  cobwebs  out  of  their  own  blind  con¬ 
ceits,  while  the  pure  sources  of  truth  lay  by  them 
neglected  and  close  at  hand.  The  fifth  Itook,  com- 
{Hjsud  of  legends  and  romances,  contains  among 
other  things  a  story  of  Moh.amiucil,  taken  from 
Vanini,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  d.mger  of  a 
religious  authority  founded  upon  a  fear  of  the  supep 
natural.  But  the  most  remarkable  poem  in  thii 
book  Is  called  The  Apple  of  Life,”  and  is  a  legend 
told  with  uncommon  grace  and  splendor  of  diction; 
how  suddenly  a  mysterious  messenger  came  one 
evening  to  Solomon  a.s  he  sat  in  his  garden,  — 

“  And  watched  the  great  aun  going  down 
In  the  glory  thereof ;  and  the  earth  and  tlw  iky,  in  that  glory,  ha- 
came 

Clothed  clear  with  the  gtaduea  of  color,  and  bathed  in  the  beauty 
of  name,” 

—  and  dropped  into  his  hand  an  apple  of  ilmno^ 
tality  from  the  tree  of  life, 

**  Arobroeiat  of  breath,  goMen-grained, 
Boay-bright  aa  a  star  dipt  in  aouaet.” 

But  the  sailness  of  satiety  and  age  are  on  the  king, 
and  he  will  not  taste  it 
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•Am  tbe  King  row.  And  la,  It  wu  erenlDK-  And  lennlnf,  be- 
moN  be  «rtti  old, 

On  the  sceptre  that,  curioosly  sculptured  in  itrorjr  garnished  with 
gold, 

to  ethers  a  rod  of  dominion,  to  him  was  a  staff  for  sopport. 

Slow  paced  he  the  murmurous  pathways  where  myrtles,  in  court 
up  to  court, 

Hilt  with  roses  in  garden  on  garden,  were  ranged  around  foun¬ 
tains  that  fed 

ffUh  oool  music  green  odorous  twilights  ■  and  so,  never  lifting  his 
head 

ti  look  up  from  the  way  he  walked  wearily,  he  to  the  Ilonsn  of  his 

Pride 

Isssceoded,  and  entered.” 

Passing  through  the  voluptuou.s  halls  lighted  by 
odorous  lamps  from  the  ceilings  of  cinnamon,  where 
ipirits  open  the  chamber-doors,  and  mute  magnifi¬ 
cent  slaves  bow  down  before  him,  he  takes  the  ap- 
to  his  beloved  Shulamitc.  But  even  she  prefers 
got  to  eat  it,  but  to  take  it,  hidden  in  her  boMm,  to 
P^ce  Azariah,  whom  she  loves  more  than  the  great 
Ung.  And  he,  too,  doubtful  of  what  life  ina^  bring 
kith,  and  ill  at  ease,  rejects  tbe  proilered  immoi^ 
tahty,  but  takes  the  gift  of  the  beautiful  Shulamite, 
whom  be  loves  only  in  seeming,  to  the  Egyptian 
karlot  whom  he  loves  in  reality.  And  she,  feeling 
tlw  bitter  anguish  of  her  life  of  shame,  will  not  raise 
it  to  her  lips,  prefers  that  death  should  come  to  her 
rather  than  that  she  should  live  forever,  and,  igno¬ 
rant  how  Prince  Azariah  had  obtained  possession 
of  the  apple,  she  determines  to  take  it  as  a  splendid 
offering  to  the  king,  thinking  him  the  only  fit  per- 
Mn  to  enjoy  a  treasure  such  as  this.  Then  the 
king,  in  his  wrath,  discovering  tbe  whole  story  of 
iuthlessness,  yet  learns  at  the  same  time  that  he 
who  had  brought  him  the  apple  Is  none  other  than 
the  Angel  of  Death,  and  that  Death  is  man’s  last 
friend  and  most  blessed  birthright. 

*Ihni  the  Apple  of  Life  did  King  Solomon  wal  in  an  am  that  waa 
aigned 

With  the  teal  of  Oblirioa;  and  lummoncd  the  Spirits  that  walk 
In  the  wind 

Cwsen  on  the  summits  of  mountains,  where  never  the  eagle  yet 
flew } 

lad  thew  he  commanded  to  bear  far  away,  —  out  of  reach,  out  of 
view, 

Oat  of  hope,  out  of  memory,  —  higher  than  Ararat  buildeth  bis 
throne, 

la  Ihe  Ura  of  Obilvioo  tbe  Apple  of  Life. 

But  on  green  jasper-stone 
Did  tbe  King  write  the  story  thereof  for  instruction.  And  Enoch, 
the  seer, 

OariDg  afterward,  watched  out  the  meaning.  And  he  that  hath 
ears,  let  him  hear.” 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Lytton,  pleasant  and  prof¬ 
itable  as  it  would  be  to  do  so,  through  his  remaining 
books.  The  sixth  is  occupied  by  a  long  poem  on 
the  Siege  of  Constantinople,  which  Is  a  chronicle 
of  the  fall  of  the  Greek  Empire,  and  portrays  in 
colors  gorgeous  and  melancholy  as  those  of  a  sunlit 
aatnmnal  landscape,  the  guilty  splendor,  the  sump¬ 
tuous  misery  of  tbe  Byzantine  Emperors,  contrasted 
*ith  the  haughty  valor  and  chivalrous  manliness 
of  the  Latin  Crusaders.  This  poem  abounds  in 
pusages  of  the  most  striking  m.agnificence,  and 
contains  some  descriptions  which  are  unsurpassed 
in  English  poetry.  It  is  not  so  much  a  narrative 
M  a  brilliant  succession  of  vivid  pictures,  each  one 
(ff  which  must  be  embodied  on  the  glowing  canvas 
of  a  Tintoretto  or  a  Titian.  Merc  fragments  can 

S've  no  good  conception  of  it,  yet  we  will  give  two. 

ne  is  from  a  scene  in  the  Hall  of  Alexius,  when 
ho  receives  the  Embassy  of  the  Cmsaders. 

**  At  the  Emperor’a  feet,  half-unked,  and  half-robed 
With  rivuleta  of  emeroldee,  tkat  tkrotked 
Orem  fin  <u  ha  rich  irnuhmgc  biUowed  mtt 
Their  thriUtd  and  glittering  drops,  aonehed  Jezrail, 

The  fair  Rfyptian,  with  strange -colored  ega 
Toll  of  fierce  change  and  somnolent  tnrprite. 

She,  with  upoiaat^  thonider  leaning  couched 
On  one  imooth  elbow,  tphlnx-Uke,  calm,  and  crouched. 


Though  mctiaalmo,  yet  wemed  to  move,  —  iti  ilim 
Tine  elope,  ao  glidin^y  each  glooay  limb 
Carved  on  the  marble,  meliiog  out  and  in 
ller  gemmy  tunic,  downward  to  her  thin 
Clear  anklea,  ankleled  with  dull  pule  gold. 

Thick  guahing  through  a  jewelled  hoop,  down  rolled. 

All  round  her,  rivera  of  dark  alumhroua  hair, 

Sweeping  her  bumisbt  hreaot,  aharp-alanted.  bare, 

And  aallow  ahoulder.  Ihii  waa  tbe  laat  alave 
The  Emperor  lored.” 

After  the  speech  of  Lorenzo,  the  Emperor  bids 
her  answer  him,  and 

“  The  glittering  witrk  leaped  wp, 

WilA  a  shrill  langh,  and  seized  a  golden  ettp. 

And  shook  her  sparkling  Innir  to  green  flame. 

And,  hand  on  haunek,  made  annoer." 

Lorenzo  therefore  reproves  the  Emperor,  and,  at 
the  end,  contemptuously  addresses  this  “strange 
glittering  worm,”  — 

“  The  Egyptian  aprang,  then  atnod  death-white.  A  hum 
Aa  of  a  horiKt’a  neat,  all  rouul  tbe  ball, 
lleapoiided  to  her  geature,  augural 
Of  wrath.  She  stood,  a  soreeress  brewing  storm : 
nr  jewels  ereteUed  on  ha  stiffening  form : 

Her  wild  nnholy  tires  flashed  hate.  The  breath. 

Drawn  aharply  in.  hit^  through  her  aparkling  teeth 
Clow  deuched.  Bat  her  rude  kwil,  with  l^iughter  rough. 
Waved  to  ha  a  careless  hand,  and  railed,  *  Enough  ! 

Croueh.'  And  she  erourhrd :  then,  like  a  beaten  child. 
Whimpered  upon  the  marble.” 

We  must  adduce  from  this  remarkable  scene  one 
other  passage,  taken  ftom  tbe  answer  of  the  Arab 
astrologer  to  tbe  Latin  Envoy,  which  we  only  re¬ 
gret  that  we  cannot  quote  entire. 

“  Behind  the  hoata  of  anna  and  atari,  behind 
The  ruihing  of  tbe  chariots  of  the  wind. 

Behind  all  noiaes  and  ail  ahapei  of  thingi, 

And  men,  and  deeda,  behind  the  hla«  of  kings, 

Princea  ami  paladins  and  potentatea. 

An  immenie  solitary  Siiectre  waits. 

It  has  no  shape :  it  has  no  sound:  it  has 
No  plaee :  it  has  no  time :  it  is,  and  was, 

Anel  will  be  :  it  is  neva  more,  nor  less. 

Nor  glad,  nor  sad.  Its  name  is  Nothingness. 

Power  walketh  high :  and  Miwry  doth  crawl : 

And  the  clepsydra  drips ;  and  the  sands  fall 
Down  in  the  bourglaaa :  and  the  shadows  sweep 
Around  the  dial :  and  men  wake,  and  sleep. 

Live,  strive,  regret,  forget,  and  love,  and  haie, 

And  know  it  not.  This  spectre  aaith,  *  1  wait.* 

And  at  the  laat  it  beckons,  and  they  pass. 

And  still  the  red  sands  fell  within  the  glass  i 
And  still  the  ahadee  around  the  dial  sweep : 

And  still  the  water-clock  doth  drip  and  wwp : 

And  this  is  all.”  ' 

Space  forbids  us  to  follow  Mr.  Lytton  through 
his  three  remaining  books,  in  which  he  leads  us 
with  astonishing  power  through  many  a  scene  of 
beauty  or  of  horror  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
eleventh  to  the  nineteenth  centuries.  Cbivalrons 
love,  and  trial  by  combat,  and  cruelty  to  the  Jews,  the 
dark  secrets  of  the  Medicean  Palace,  the  ambitions 
and  the  sins  of  popes,  the  glories  and  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  some  ot  the  early  harbingers  of  science ; 
these  and  many  other  scenes  pass  before  ns  on  Mr. 
Lytton’s  pictured  piages  till  he  has  brought  us  down 
to  the  anj^uish  of  starvation  in  London  streets,  and 
the  sensitiveness  of  second-rate  modem  poets,  and 
the  infinite  ramifications  of  scientific  inquiry,  in 
consequence  of  which,  an  ardent  boy,  entering  with 
passion  into  the  pursuit,  ends  by  spending  yean  of 
his  manhood  and  old  age  in  dreary  and  intermin¬ 
able  discussion  upon  cryptogams  in  general,  the 
structure  of  a  certain  gnaphalium  in  particular. 
And  then  comes  tbe  musical  and  manly  epilogue 
which  sums  up  the  philosophy  of  the  poems,  and 
ends  with  — 

“Torth !  Rejoice  in  the  Chwd  that  Ood  gives 
By  tbe  hand  of  beaefleent  Ill, 

And  be  glad  that  He  leavee  to  nir  lives  . 

Means  to  make  them  henical  itiU.” 


The  review  which  we  have  thus  taken  of  Mr. 
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Lytton’s  "  Chronicles  and  Characters  ”  is  necessarily 
meagre.  Spatiis  inclusus  iniquut,  a  critic  cannot 
do  full  justice  to  so  fertile  and  rich  a  book.  Espe¬ 
cially  have  we  failed  to  give  any  adequate  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  noble  spirit  orcathing  through  it,  and 
of  the  wealth  of  imagery  and  power  over  language 
which  characterize  every  single  poem.  But  the 
two  considerations  we  have  e.sj)ecially  wished  to 
point  out  are  the  extended  range  of  subject,  and 
the  wonderful  versatility  of  treatment,  combined 
with  the  high  and  solemn  purpose  which  informs 
and  Inspires  it.  In  poem  after  poem,  Mr.  Lytton 
introduces  varj’ing  illustrations  of  what  he  has 
finely  called  “  Man’s  pity  for  man’s  pain  ” ;  and  in 
poem  after  poem  he  vindicates  love,  —  love  in  the 
Highest  sense,  not  (poir  but  ayanri,  not  love  as  a 
fierce  passion,  but  love  as  a  divine  supreme  per¬ 
vading  energy,  as  the  highest  law  of  m-an’s  life, 
and  his  surest  guide  amid  its  perplexities.  In 
“  Thanatos  Athanatou,”  and  in  “  LIcinius,”  he  in¬ 
dicates  his  conviction  that  the  essentially  human 
element  of  Christianity  is  also  the  essentially  divine 
and  immortal  part  of  it,  destined  to  survive  all 
mere  theological  formulae,  and  even  in  proportion 
to  its  activity,  to  accelerate  their  e.xtinctlon.  But 
as  the  condition  of  the  poem  excluded  his  having 
recourse  to  some  of  the  most  popular  elements  for 
producing  a  sensuous  effect,  Mr.  L^’tton  has  some¬ 
times  endeavored  to  achieve  diversity  of  treatment 
by  illustrating  his  central  truth  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  that  which  reverses  it,  and  b^  introducing 
scenes  which  are  revolting  and  temble,  as  is  re¬ 
markably  the  case  in  the  stories  of  “Irene,”  “Ma¬ 
homet,”  “  Rabbi  Ben  Ephraim,"  and  “  Trial  by 
Combat.”  Thus  we  find  in  this  volume,  as  in 
ancient  tragedy,  the  noble  elements  both  of  pity 
and  of  terror,  evoked  sometimes  by  a  multitude  of 
details,  sometimes  in  a  bare  and  naked  manner, 
which  suppresses  every  detail.  Mr.«  Lytton  is  too 
true  and  too  conscientious  an  artist  to  employ  these 
elements  for  the  sake  of  kindling  a  merely  intellect¬ 
ual  emotion.  To  write  thus,  to  harrow  our  hearts 
by  imaginary  scenes,  or  to  terrify  our  imaginations 
with  fnghtful  phantasmagorias,  without  any  further 
or  higher  aim^  is  the  vice  of  modem  sensationalism. 
But  It  has  not  been  the  poet’s  object  in  this  volume 
thus  to  “  work  without  a  conscience  and  an  aim,” 
not  vaguely  to  excite  the  passion  of  pity  and  terror, 
but  by  means  of  those  passions  to  purge  and  purify 
the  mind,  and  to  teach  a  lesson  which,  as  we  have 
said  already,  is  as  elevating  as  any  that  have  ever 
occupied  a  poet’s  pen. 

By  hunting  for  faulty  expressions  or  defective 
lines  it  might  be  easy  to  bring  forward  a  number 
of  minute  and  disparaging  criticisms  of  “  Chronicles 
and  Characters  ” ;  but  this  would  be  a  poor  way  of 
e.xpressing  gratitude  for  a  volume  which  we  have 
read  with  tlie  sincerest  pleasure.  We  should  say 
that  Mr.  Lytton’s  main  danger  is  over-exuberance ; 
a  llrtility  of  imagination,  a  “  jewelly  hminorrhage  ” 
of  words  which  fatigues  and  dazzles  the  attention 
of  the  readgr.  In  some  of  his  verses  we  find  a 
luxury'  of  paranomasia  and  alliteration,  a  revelling 
in  his  own  mastery  over  language,  which  requires 
suppression  and  control.  Sometimes,  too,  he  in¬ 
duces  in  inversion,  which  renders  his  meaning 
obscure  and  indistinct,  as  well  as  mars  his  gencr^ 
melody.  But  these  are  trifling  defects  when  placed 
in  the  balance  against  his  extraordinary  merits.  It 
is  certain  that  in  these  volumes  he  has  given  us  a 
noble  book,  which  will  add  immensely  to  his  im¬ 
mediate  fame  as  a  poet,  and  which  inspires  us  with 


a  strong  conviction  that  he  is  destined  to  achieve  t 

S’et  more  memorable  name,  and  to  contribute  to  oar 
iterature  a  still  greater  and  more  enduring  posses, 
sion. , 


'  DODGING  A  SHARK. 

“I  THINK,”  said  the  skipper,  one  morning  st 
breakfast,  as  we  were  discussing  that  meal  in  the 
cuddy  of  the  “  Calcutta,”  then  at  anchor  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Ulhia, — “I  think  we  had  better  fill 
in  as  we  go,  so  I  shall  send  the  boats  cocoa-nutting. 
Would  you  like  to  go  V  ” 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  I  replied.  “  I ’ve  never 
been  down  among  the  lagoons,  and  should  like  it 
above  all  things.” 

“  I ’m  glad  of  that,”  said  the  skipper ;  “  for  I  shsll 
not  go  myself.  I ’m  not  ambitious  of  being  stung  to 
death  by  mosquitoes  ;  but  as  ^ou  have  never  been 
down  the  coast,  the  novelty  will  perhaps  repay  yon 
for  the  pain.” 

“  I  ’ll  run  the  chance  of  a  stinging,”  I  retorted. 
“If  we  get  a  strong  sea-breeze,  we  may  happily 
escape  these  little  pests ;  but  when  do  we  start :  ” 

“  With  the  land-wind  in  the  morning.” 

“  All  right !  Who  is  to  go  ?  ” 

“  The  stevedore  for  one,  because  he  knows  the 
coast  well ;  the  rest  you  can  choose  for  yourself.” 

“  Then  I  shall  have  Jones  for  one.  He ’s  handy 
and  cooks  well.” 

During  the  day  I  selected  the  rest  of  ray  men, 
hauled  the  boats  alongside,  and  got  everything 
ready  for  a  start,  which  it  was  arranged  should  be 
about  three  o’clock  on  the  following  morning. 

Central  America  is  so  little  known  that,  without 
casting  any  reflection  on  the  reader’s  geographical 
knowledge,  I  may  assume  that  he  was  not  quite 
clear,  when  I  said  that  the  “  Calcutta  ”  was  at  an¬ 
chor  off  the  mouth  of  the  UUua,  in  what  part  of  the 
globe  that  river  is  situated. 

Close  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  there 
is  a  low,  level  track  of  land,  covered  with  immense 
forests,  through  which  runs  the  Rio  Ullua,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  majestic  streams  in  that  state. 
This  river  empties  itself  into  the  sea  in  about  15®  45' 
N.  latitude,  and  87°  40'  W.  Icmgitude.  At  its  mouth 
is  an  anchorage,  where  vessels  can  ride  in  compa^ 
ativc  safety,  and  where,  during  certain  months  in 
the  year,  is  collected  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  ships, 
waiting  to  be  freighted  with  the  mahogany  which  it 
cut  in  the  interior,  and  floated  down  the  river. 
Among  these  vessels  was  the  barque  “  Calcutta,” 
whose  cargo  was  about  half  completed. 

Again,  few  of  my  readers  will  have  understood 
what  the  skipper  meant  by  “  filling  in,’’  or  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  procuring  cocoa-nuts  for  that  purpose.  I 
must,  therefore,  explain  that  in  loading  ships  with 
mahogany,  there  are  spaces  between  the  ends  of  the 
logs,  and  the  fore  and  after  parts  of  the  ship,  which, 
to  prevent  the  logs  from  shifting  when  the  ship  is  at 
sea,  are  filled  with  eocoa-nuts.  It  was  to  procr.re  a 
supply  of  nuts  for  this  purpose  that  I  and  Peter 
Byrnes,  the  stevedore,  with  ten  men  and  three  boys, 
started  on  that  August  morning.  As  it  was  late 
in  the  season,  and  all  the  nuts  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  river’s  mouth  had  been  gathered,  our 
destination  was  one  of  the  lagoons  to  the  eastward 
of  Punta  de  Sal,  or  as  we  should  eall  it  in  English, 
Salt  Point,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  along  the 
coast. 

We  “  knocked  out  ”  at  half  past  two;  and  though, 
overnight,  every  one  had  looked  forward  to  it  as  a 
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pleasant  trip,  there  was  no  small  amount  of  grum- 
when  the  time  came  for  turning  out ;  indeed, 
I  cannot  with  justice  say  that,  when  the  steward 
poked  his  head  into  my  bierth  to  call  me,  I  gaye  him 
a  very  courteous  reception.  I  ceased  to  grumble, 
kowever,  when  I  got  on  deck,  for  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  scene  which  met  my  view  amply  re¬ 
paid  me  for  my  broken  slumber. 

It  was  one  of  Nature’s  most  glorious  pictures. 
Ibore,  a  world  of  luminous  stars  spangled  the  firma¬ 
ment,  all  of  which  were  reflected  with  extraordinary 
fidelity  and  brilliancy  in  the  calm  blue  waters.  The 
abip  seemed  floating  on  a  sea  of  stars.  This,  how- 
erer,  was  not  all.  The  moon  had  just  disappeared 
in  the  west,  leaving  behind  her  a  streak  of  bright 
light,  which  still  clung  to  the  horizon,  showing  dis- 
tini'tiy  the  undulations  of  the  ground-swell  in  the 
oding,  as  sharply  defined  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out 
of  imper,  and  pasted  against  the  sky. 

ihe  men  were  told  off  into  the  boats,  and  we 
poshed  off.  What  an  e.xtraordinary  feeling  is  that 
which  those  in  a  boat  experience  when  at  night  they 
nil  away  from  a  large  ship!  The  boat  appears  to 
be  stationary,  while  the  great  black  hull  and  the  tall 
masts  seem  to  melt  away  and  disappear.  All  this  I 
experienced  as  we  left  the  old  “  Calcutta  ”  at  her 
anchorstge :  but  very  soon  the  rippling  of  the  water 
ander  the  boat’s  bows  dispelled  the  notion  that  we 
were  stationary,  and  an  hour  afterwards  daybreak 
found  us  far  advanced  on  our  expedition. 

About  six  o’clock,  after  a  good  deal  of  coquetrj", 
the  breeze  failed  us  altogether,  and  we  had  to  take 
to  our  oars. 

The  sea  was  calm ;  not  a  ripple  or  a  flaw  broke 
the  glass-like  expanse,  except,  now  and  again,  when 
t  shoal  of  skip-jacks,  scared  by  the  noise  of  the  oars, 
leaped  above  the  surface,  and  after  skimming  the 
water  for  a  short  distance,  fell  like  a  glittering  show¬ 
er  of  silver  into  the  sea  again. 

I  know  not  if  it  is  so  with  others,  but  with  me 
every  phase  of  nature  has  its  peculiar  e.xcellency, 
and  the  bright  and  varied  panorama  which  sur¬ 
rounded  me,  and  the  beauty  of  the  ocean’s  bed, 
called  up  feelings  of  both  wonder  and  delight. 

No  description  of  mine  can  give  any  idea  of  the 
crystal  purity  of  the*  water  on  which  we  floated,  or 
the  extraordinary  and  deceptive  appearances  pro¬ 
duced  by  it  Beneath  us  were  three  or  four  fathoms 
of  water,  and  yet  every  rock,  patch  of  sand,  and 
branch  of  sea-weed,  were  as  distinctly  visible  to  the 
eye  as  though  we  had  been  looking  at  them  through 
a  piece  of  glass ;  indeed,  more  so,  for  the  transpar¬ 
ency  of  the  water  seemed  to  add  to  their  distinct¬ 
ness,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  acted  as  a  magnifier. 
Such  was  the  wonderful  effect  produced,  that  at 
times  rocks  and  gigantic  vegetables  appeared  float¬ 
ing  on  the  surface,  as  though  to  bar  our  progress ; 
but,  as  we  approached  them,  they  seemed  suddenly 
to  sink  to  the  bottom  again. 

We  appeared  to  be  pa.s8ing  over  a  lovely  marine 

Sarden,  perfectly  alive  with  brilliant-hued  fish,  which 
arted  about  among  the  weeds  and  coral  branches 
with  a  celerity  that  was  quite  marvellous.  In  other 
places,  large  and  brilliant-colored  star-fish  clung  to 
the  rocks,  while  huge  craw-fish  moved  about  with  the 
utmost  rapiditv. 

But,  after  afl,  description  is  useless.  Had  I  at  my 
command  the  glowing  language  of  the  poet,  or  the 
power  of  using  a  pencil  dipped  in  the  most  vivid 
and  brilliant  colors,  I  could  not  give  any  idea,  but 
one  that  would  fall  far  short  of  the  reality,  of  the 
extreme  brightness  and  clearness  of  the  water,  and 


the  luxuriance  of  form  and  ccAot  which  studded  that 
tropical  sea. 

We  had  been  polling  now  for  nearly  two  hours, 
and  a  two-h6urs’  stretch  at  the  oar,  under  a  tropical 
sun,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  joked  about  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  that  we  saw 
the  entrance  to  Port  Sal  open  on  the  starboard  side, 
and  shortly  afterwards  we  entered  the  little  land¬ 
locked  cove  of  that  name. 

The  harbor  was  a  very  snug  and  pleasant  spot ; 
but  though  it  is  called  a  port,  and  for  small  craft  is 
very  commodious,  the  reader  must  not  suppose  it 
was  surrounded  by  wharves  and  quays.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  life,  except 
the  shoals  of  monkeys  and  parrots  which  came  down 
to  welcome  us,  and  screamed  and  chattered  in  a 
most  ludicrous  manner,  as  they  fluttered  among  the 
trees. 

Nothing  could  be  lovelier  to  the  eye,  weary  with 
the  blinding  glare  of  the  sun,  than  the  rich  green  of 
the  waving  trees :  nothing  eould  be  more  inviting 
than  the  cool  shade  they  afforded.  We  selected  for 
our  encampment  a  fine  spot,  clear  of  brushwood,  and 
yet  well  shaded,  and  immediately  commenced  our 
arrangements  for  the  night,  as  we  knew  that  we 
could  not  make  head  against  the  sea-breeze,  which 
blows  on  this  coast  daily  with  considerable  violence. 

Port  Sal  is  very  difficult  of  entrance,  but,  when 
inside,  it  is  quite  a  fairy  spot.  Two  high  rocky 
headlands,  about  fifty  fathoms  apart,  affumed  such 
a  shelter  as  rendered  the  water  of  this  place,  even 
in  the  most  stormy  weather,  perfectly  smooth  and 
calm.  A  sandy  beach  surrounds  the  harbor,  backed 
by  the  primeval  forest,  which,  in  this  instance,  grew 
close  to  the  water’s  edge. 

The  bush,  as  well  as  the  trees,  was  full  of  life. 
When  we  entered,  a  number  of  large  alligators  could 
be  seen  basking  in  the  sun,  or  standing  side  by  side 
on  the  beach,  like  a  long  row  of  brown  sdfdiers. 
They  all  took  to  the  water  as  we  approac'hed ;  but 
not  understanding  why  their  territory  should  be  thus 
invaded,  they  every  now  and  then  glided  silently  up 
on  the  sand,  shooting  their  long  snouts  out  of  the 
water,  and  gazing  at  us ;  then,  as  silently  launching 
themselves  backward,  they  disappeared  out  of  sight* 
Finding  we  did  not  vacate,  they  swam  across  the 
h.irbor  to  find  another  hot  place,  such  as  these  cold- 
blooiled  animals  so  much  delight  in.  At  other  places 
sand-pipers  were  trotting  about  in  the  pools ;  at  the 
entrance  to  a  creek  was  a  long  line  of  flamingoes ; 
while  now  and  then  a  great  pelican,  or  booby,  flapped 
heavily  across  the  water,  and  disappeared  through 
the  entrance. 

Peter  Byrnes,  as  soon  as  we  landed,  started  into 
the  bush,  taking  his  gun  with  him,  and  had  not  been 
gone  long,  before  two  or  three  reports  set  the  whole 
colony  of  animals  in  an  uproar.  Jones  was  making 
himself  conspicuous  by  collecting  wood  and  lighting 
a  fire.  Peter  soon  returned  with  a  monkey  or  two, 
and  several  brace  of  young  macaws  and  parrots, 
which  Jones  at  once  proceeded  to  divest  of  their 
feathers. 

By  the  joint  exertions  of  these  t^^o,  our  dinner 
was  at  last  before  us ;  and  though  not  a  luxurious 
one,  garnished  as  it  was  with  hunger,  we  thought  it 
excellent.  The  air,  the  exercise,  and  that  keen 
sense  of  animal  enjoyment  which  is  to  be  found  in 
such  a  life,  ‘caused  us  to  look  with  complacency, 
even  on  roasted  parrot  and  stewed  monkey. 

Noting  worthy  of  notice  took  place  until  night 
came  on.  I  had  brought  a  hammock  with  me,  for 
however  beautiful  and  poetical  it  may  be  to  recline 
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trees,  with  a  blanket  to  wra^  myself  in,  would  be  a 
much  more  prudent  and  sensible  arrangement.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  after  supper  I  retired  to  my  hammock,  in 
the  hope  of  passing  a  comfortable  night,  for,  what 
with  the  fati^nes  of  the  day  and  the  little  rest  1  had 
had  the  prevtous  night,  I  was  dead-beat. 

Vain  hope !  let  no  man  think  to  have  a  comforta¬ 
ble  night  in  a  tropical  forest  Up  to  eleven  o’clock, 
all  was  calm  and  serene,  and  rolling  myself  in  my 
blanket  I  lay  down.  Everything  for  the  first  hour 
was  still ;  and  1  fell  asleep  watching  the  fireflies  as 
the^  flitt^  by  thousands  through  the  air. 

From  the  most  delicious  slumber  that  ever  tired 
man  knew,  I  was  awakened  by  a  noise  such  as  1  had 
never  hea^  before ;  it  was,  perhaps,  the  most  m- 
femal  serenade  that  ever  fell  upon  human  ear. 
Fancy  a  conglomeration  of  the  most  unearthly  and 
discordant  sounds  that  were  ever  uttered  ;  but  that 
were  vain,  fca:  nothiiw  short  of  hearing  it  could  give 
any  positive  notion  ofthe  horrible  discord  that  drove 
sleep  from  my  couch.  Thousands  of  animals,  rep¬ 
tiles,  and  insects  seemed  to  be  striving  to  outdo  each 
other  in  the  production  of  singular  and  inharmoni¬ 
ous  sounds.  There  were  howls,  groans,  roars,  and 
shrieks,  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  croaking,  pip¬ 
ing,  bellowing,  and  booting,,  varied  at  intervals  by  a 
little  scraping,  grinding,  and  saw-sharpening ;  while, 
in  addition  to  idl  this,  it  appeared  as  though  an  army 
of  cats  were  carding  on  an  extensive  nocturnal  per¬ 
formance,  in  which  mssonance  was,  as  usual,  a  prom¬ 
inent  feature.  Sometimes  there  would  come  a  lull ; 
the  animals  would  sink  into  silence,  and  the  concert 
would  be  left  to  the  insects  alone ;  then  suddenly 
the  shrill  hooting  of  some  night-bird  as  it  darted  off 
into  the  forest,  or  the  cry  of  a  wild  animal  from  the 
tree-top,  would  arouse  again  the  whole  catalogue  of 
sounds.* 

Towards  morning  I  was  dozing,  and  the  animal 
world,  which  seemed  to  be  following  my  example, 
had  almost  sunk  into  silence,  when  I  was  aroused  by. 
a  strong  musky  smell,  that  seemed  suddenly  to  per¬ 
vade  the  whole  encampment.  I  was  not  properly 
awake,  but  I  fancied  that  some  wild  animal  must  be 
near,  and  I  cautiously  looked  over  the  side  of  the 
hammock. 

The  fires,  on  which  we  had  heaped  fuel  before  re¬ 
tiring  to  rest,  had  died  down,  living  only  a  few 
smouldering  embers,  which  glimmered  up  occasion¬ 
ally.  I  could  but  just  see  the  dusky  forms  of  the 
men  as  they  lay  around  me,  for  the  moon  had  now 
set  behind  the  mountains;  and  except  where  the 
starlight  fell  upon  the  water,  or  when  the  flickering 
light  of  the  fire  now  and  then  illuminated  the  camp, 
aU  was  black  as  night.  Recalling  my  scatter^ 
senses,  and  opening  my  eyes,  1  cast  them  along  the 
opening  that  led  to  tlw  water.  As  I  did  so,  I  fan¬ 
cied  I  saw  something  moving.  I  could  not  make  out 
y  what  it  was ;  but  it  came  up  slowly  and  stealthily. 
At  last  I  perceived  that  it  was  of  hideous  shape,  and 
that  it  was  moving  up  towards  the  sleeping  sea- 


For  a  moment  I  dared  not  move  or  speak,  for  I 
could  not  see  distinctly  enoi^  to  make  out  what  it 
was.  At  length  a  portion  ofthe  fire  gave  way,  and 
the  unburnt  wood  falling  in  among  the  light^  em¬ 
bers,  shot  forth  a  bright  flame,  and  showed  me  the 
long  gaunt  snout  of  an  enormous  alligator.  1  seized 
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my  gun,  which,  fortunately,  I  had  had  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  place  at  the  head  of  my  hammock,  aimed  at 
its  eyes,  and  pulled  the  trijg^er ;  but  the  cap  only 
went  ofif.  The  beast  was  now  close  to  one  of  the 
men  ;  but  at  the  snap  of  the  cap  he  stood  still  and 
listened.  I  put  on  another  cap,  and  shook  up  the 
priming.  By  this  time  the  brute  bad  ranged  up 
alongside  Peter  Byrnes,  and  was  just  bending  hw 
tail  ready  for  a  blow,  when  I  fired. 

All  hands  were  up  in  an  instant.  One  of  the 
boys,  in  rising,  stumbled  over  the  beast,  and  not 
knowing  what  it  was,  bellowed  loudly  for  help. 
Meanwhile  the  struggles  of  the  alligator  were  ter¬ 
rific,  and  he  was  blowing  furiously.  At  last,  with  an 
expiring  effort,  he  turned  round,  and  dragging  him¬ 
self  down  to  the  water,  plunged  heavily  into  it. 

Ko  sooner  had  the  beast  disappeared,  than  we 
began  to  look  about  us  for  the  boy,  but  be  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  1  was  somewhat  puzzled  at 
this.  I  had  heard  of  alligatiHS  dragging  their  prey 
into  the  water,  and  drowning  it;  but  that  one 
should  do  so  in  bis  death-throes,  and  that  before 
our  faces,  without  our  perceiving  it,  appeared  mai^ 
vellous.  Still,  there  was  the  fact:  the  boy  was 
gone. 

After  so  tragical  an  episode,  I  felt  no  inclination 
to  sleep,  for  I  could  not  get  the  thought  of  the  poor 
boy  out  of  my  bead.  So  I  raked  toother  the  red 
embers  of  the  fire,  and  heiroing  on  more  wood,  it 
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soon  blazed  up  brightly.  Then,  filling  my  pipe,  I 
sat  down  to  think. 

At  last  day  dawned,  and  as  the  light  increased, 
my  surprise  was  greater  than  I  can  describe,  to  see 
the  boy,  whom  I  fancied  bad  been  carried  off  by 
the  cayman,  quietly  sleeping  in  his  {dace  among  the 
men.  1  awoke  him,  and  aued  him  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  ;  but  I  could  get  nothing  satisfactory  from  him, 
except  that  he  had  been  horribly  frightened,  ran  off 
he  knew  not  where,  and  had  sneaked  back  into 
the  camp  while  I  was  dozing. 

The  nrst  ray  of  the  sun  found  us  at  sea  again. 
With  our  sails  swelling  with  a  fresh  and  invigora¬ 
ting  breeze,  we  passed  the  {Mint  and  were  bowling 
away  towards  our  destination ;  and  by  six  o’clock 
we  entered  the  mouth  of  the  lagoon. 

And  now  came  the  aim  and  object  of  our  expedi¬ 
tion, —  the  procuring  a  supply  of  cocoa-nuts.  In 
this  genial  clime  the  cocoa-nut  {>alm  grows  to  an 
amazing  height,  usually  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet ; 
but,  in  some  instances,  if  my  eyes  did  not  deceive 
me,  they  rose  to  ninety  or  a  hundred.  The  whole 
of  the  stem  is  clear,  that  is,  without  limb  or  protu¬ 
berance,  and  I  may  say  without  bark.  At  any 
rate,  they  have  what  may  be  called  a  smooth  round 
trunk ;  consequently  it  requires  no  little  agility  and 
ingenuity  to  climb  them.  This  was  not  to  be  done 
by  agility  alone,  as  some  of  our  fellows  found  out ; 
and  here  Jones  proved  himself  a  man  of  resource. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  been  cocoa-nut- 
ting,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  be  understood 
what  he  was  about.  lie  had  brought  with  him  a 
piece  of  senit,  which  the  unnautical  reader  may  be 
informed  is  a  piece  of  wide  flat  braid,  formed  of 
ro{)e  yarns.  This  he  fastened  round  his  ankles, 
leaving  them  about  ten  inches  ajiart ;  having  tried 
this  contrivance,  to  see  that  it  was  fast,  he  com¬ 
menced  his  ascent.  This  he  did  somewhat  in  the 
usual  fashion  by  embracing  the  tree,  and  then 
drawing  his  legs  up  as  high  ms  he  could,  and  press¬ 
ing  the  senit  band  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
raised  himself  bodily ;  and  thus,  alternately  raising 
his  body  with  his  ha:^,  drawing  his  feet  up,  and 
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gi««inff  tlie  bud  agnimt  the  trunk,  he  ascended 
{f^great  ease  and  rapidity. 

Peter's  skill  was  new  also  bronght  into  re(|uisition. 
Be  IumI  with  hhn  what  ia  temie<l  a  strop,  a  piece  of 
fope,  die  ends  of  which  were  spliced  toother,  fonn- 
iag,  when  opened,  a  sort  of  hempen  hoop.  Taking 
doubled,  he  encircled  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
with  the  two  parts  of  the  rope,  and  passing  one 
bight  through  the  other,  he  separated  the  second 
loop  and  slipped  it  orer  his  head  ud  down  his 
bsdv  till  be  could  sit  in  it.  Then  be  bi‘gan  his 
■cent  after  the  following  fashion.  First  he  pushed 
above  his  head  the  part  looped  round  the  tree,  then 
planting  hia  feet  against  the  trunk,  he  raised  him- 
mIT  several  feet;  while  doing  this  he  slipped  up 
the  noose,  and  thus  worked  his  way  up  to  the  top. 
There,  sitting  secnrel/  in  the  loop,  be  leisurely 
pickeil  the  nuts  and  dropped  them  at  our  feet 
Haring  cleareil  the  tree,  he  slippeil  the  loop  over 
bis  hc^,  let  the  Btro]>  fall,  and  slid  rapidly  down  to 
1  the  ground. 

The  only  interruption  we  experienced  in  procur- 
iig  our  cargo  was  from  an  army  of  monkeys,  which 
i|  etme  down  from  the  woods  to  witness  our  opera¬ 
tions.  First  they  came  in  sixes  and  sevens,  swing- 
iag  themselves  from  tree  to  tree,  grinning  u<l  chat¬ 
tering  at  us  as  we  proceeded  with  onr  work ;  but 
presently  they  arrived  in  shoals,  headed  by  an  old 
yiow  who  seemed  a  sort  of  patriarch  among  them. 
In  the  midst  of  their  gamliols  he  8e<ated  himself  upon 
a  high  tree,  and  they  assembled  round  him ;  then 
he  appeared  to  lie  haranguing  them,  while  they 
listened  with  profound  attention.  Suddenly,  as 
though  what  he  said  was  excessively  comical,  they 
all  seemeil  to  be  seixed  with  fits  of  laughter,  and 
twinging  from  bough  to  bough,  shrieked  and  chat¬ 
tered  as  if  they  had  gone  mad;  the  ^oung  ones, 
particularly,  were  convulsed  with  hilarity,  for  they 
tumbled  one  over  the  other,  jumping  into  the  air 
with  playful  shouts ;  when  you  thought  they  were 
falling,  they  dexterously  clutched  a  branch  and 
turned  round  and  grinned  at  you,  as  if  to  enjoy 
your  disappointment.  At  last,  so  insolent  were 
they,  that  they  alighted  close  to  the  very  trees  we 
were  picking,  and  seemed  lialf  inclined  to  make  an 
attack.  It  was  not  until  I  had  cooleel  their  courage  j 
by  a  couple  of  shots  that  they  desisted,  ami  scuttleil 
off  into  the  forest,  uttering  the  most  horrible  noises, 
i  By  eleven  o’clock  we  had  succeedwl  in  filling  our 
;  boats,  but  it  was  useless  to  think  of  starting  till  tlie 
i  land-breeze  came  down,  which  would  be  late  in  the  ! 
;  evening  or  early  next  morning.  All  liands,  there-  , 
i  fore,  liegan  to  think  of  making  provision  lor  dinner, 

I  .mil  the  stevedore  proceeded  to  enlighten  us  as  to 
tlm  mode  of  fisliing  in  Honduras. 

!  The  water  in  tlie  lagoon,  though  not  so  cle.ar  a.s 
outside,  was  yet  sufficiently  so  to  distinguish  tlie 
I  fish  as  they  ha«ked  in  the  sunshine.  Accordingly, 
I’eter  taking  his  gear,  consisting  of  a  line  and  sjiear, 
got  into  the  gig  with  a  boy,  and,  pulling  out  from 
the  shore,  let  her  float.  As  soon  as  Peter’s  prac- 
ti.sed  eye  aaw  a  fish  swimming  near  the  surface,  he 
lanndied  his  s]>ear,  amt  struck  it.  Tlie  moment 
tlie  stricken  fish  felt  the  spike  it  darted  forward 
witli  a  bound  and  a  jerk ;  but,  to  understaml  tliis 
method  of  ftshing,  I  must  give  a  description  of  these 
sjiears. 

First,  there  is  a  long  tapering  staff,  .at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  barlicil  spike,  secured  by  a  becket  to  a 
line,  the  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  a  float,  about 
cighteeu  inches  long,  by  two  in  diameter;  and 
round  which  the  line  is  woond.  The  float  is  at¬ 


tached  to  one  end  of  the  staff,  axtd  the  spike  to  the 
other,  but  in  such  a  manner  that,  as  soon  as  the  fish 
is  struck,  die  spike  is  daengraged  fWmi  one  end  of 
the  staff,  which  immediately  reverses  itself  and 
suffers  the  cork-float  to  be  also  disengaged.  'The 
fish  darts  forward,  as  I  have  before  observed,  as 
soon  as ‘it  is  struck,  and  the  float  being  separated 
from  the  staff,  the  line  runs  off  the  reel,  or  float, 
and  when  it  has  all  run  OS',  the  cork  goes  bobbing 
about  on  the  surface  in  a  most  enrioas  fashion. 

^Vbcn  Peter  had  struck  a  fish  he  took  no  further 
notice  of  it,  but  went  on  spearing  till  he  had  struck 
about  half  a  dozen,  by  which  time  those  he  had  first 
caught  had  ceased  their  efforts  to  release  themselves, 
and  the  floats  were  stationary.  He  then  commenced 
to  haul  in  his  lines,  which  was  soon  done,  and  when 
he  came  on  shore  we  found  he  had  captured  rix 
large  fish ;  one  of  a  description  I  had  never  before 
seen.  The  bodpr  was  chiefly  of  a  light  green  on  the 
back,  ver<Mng  into  yellow  on  the  befly,  variously 
banileil  and  dotted  with  black,  and  the  nns  and  tail 
spotted  with  vermilion  or  bright  red,  and  marked 
on  each  side  with  peacock’s  eyes.  'The  eye  of  the 
fish,  wlilch  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  head, 
was  of  a  clear  liright  orange,  tinged  in  the  upper 
part  with  red. 

Jones's  metiKxl  of  cooking  fish  was  new,  and 
whether  he  had  learned  it  from  tbe  Indians,  or 
stumbled  upon  it  by  accident,  was  conducted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  scientific  principles.  The  larg¬ 
est  of  the  fish  having  been  stuffed,  was  wrapped  in 
leaves  and  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  sand,  which  had 
previously'  been  filled  with  wood,  and  was  at  the 
time  ii  uiass  of  glowing  coals.  As  soon  as  the  fish 
was  placed  therein,  it  was  eovereil  up,  and  when 
wanted,  was  taken  out  .ind  eaten  Iiniuediately.  A 
more  delicious  method  of  cooking  fish  I  never  met 
with. 

Whilst  the  dinner  was  being  prepared,  I  proposed 
to  the  steveilorc  tliat  we  should  take  a  bath  in  the 
lagoon.  Peter,  however,  suggesteil  that  it  was  not 
sate  on  account  of  the  alligators ;  but  lie  said  he 
knew  a  place  outside  where  we  could  bathe  without 
fear.  Aceonlingly  we  took  the  gig,  and  though  we 
grounded  several  timis,  we  succeeded  in  getting 
tliroiigh  the  narrow  channel  and  reached  tlie  place 
Peter  had  spoken  of. 

It  was  a  small,  but  beautiful  basin  of  water,  with 
a  fine,  clear  sandy  bottom,  enclosed  on  one  side  by 
a  bit  of  iMiaeli,  while  the  rest  was  encircled  by  a 
reef  of  rocks.  In  some  parts  the  reef  was  just  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  sheet  of  foam,  while  in  others  jagged 
rocks  jutted  up  in  huge  masses,  over  which  the  swell 
broke  witli  a  noise  like  thunder.  Outside  the  reef 
there  was  a  stiff  lireeze  bbwing,  but  inside  the  sur¬ 
face  was  calm,  and  the  waters  clear;  though  now 
and  then  it  was  cnricd  by  a  brisk  flaw,  which  ren¬ 
dered  more  refreshing  and  enchanting  the  water  of 
this  beautiful  inlet. 

Not  caring  to  anchor  the  boat,  we  undressed,  and, 
plunging  in,  swam  out  to  the  reef.  I  was  enjoying 
the  bath  aiiKvzingly,  floundering  about  under  the 
lee  of  the  rocks,  over  which  the  green  seas  broke  at 
intervals,  half  smothering  me  in  a  natural  shower- 
bath.  The  water  on  the  part  of  the  reef  on  which 
I  stood  was  sc.-ircely  two  feet  deep,  except  where 
tlie  swell  came  round,  and  then  I  was  almost  taken 
off  my  legs,  such  was  the  precarbos  nature  of  my 
footing. 

I  was  just  waiting  for  another  roller  to  burst  over 
me,  and  the  stevecKire  was  floating  on  his  back  in 
the  centre  of  the  basin,  when  to  my  intense  horror 
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I  saw  a  large  shark,  making  towards  him.  1  cried 
out  loudly,  “  A  shaik: !  a  slmrk !  ^ 

The  stevedore,  hearing  this  terrifying  cry,  turned 
to  see  from  whence  the  danger  came.  It  would 
have  been  useless  for  him  to  attempt  to  reach  the 
boat,  so  I  shouted  to  him  to  strike  out  few  the  shore. 
For  a  second  enr  two  he  seemed  fear-stricken,  and 
made  no  effort  to  reach  the  land.  Suddenly,  he 
either  realized  the  danger  of  his  posidon,  or  he 
decided  upon  some  plan  of  escape,  for  he  struck  out 
boldly  for  the  shore.  Those  few  seconds  of  indecis¬ 
ion  on  tlie  part  of  Peter  had  enabled  the  monster 
to  get  into  fearful  proximity  to  him,  and  for  some 
minutes  the  race  was  an  c.xciting  one.  I  held  my 
breath  and  looked  on  half  paralyzed  with  terror, 
while  foot  by  foot  the  shark  drew  nearer  to  him ; 
expeedng  every  instant  to  see  its  silvery  stomach 
glancing  m  the  sunlight,  and  the  form  of  the  steve¬ 
dore  dragged  under  water. 

Just  as  the  shark  was  within  a  few  fathoms  of 
him,  the  stevedore  turned  sharp  round  and  dived. 
As  his  foot  disappeared  beneath  the  surface,  the 
monster  dashed  at  it,  and  there  was  great  commo¬ 
tion  in  the  water.  For  some  seconds  the  brute 
lashed  his  tail,  his  struggles  were  terrific,  and  I 
thought  it  was  all  over  with  poor  Peter.  But  in 
another  moment  or  two,  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  I 
saw  his  head  emeige  from  the  water,  some  distance 
from  the  shark,  and  a  cry  of  thankfulness  escajied 
me  as  I  saw  him  reach  the  shore  in  safety. 

Meanwhile  the  shark  had  rcleascil  himself  from 
the  shoal ;  tor  I  now  saw  that  Peter,  who  knew  the 
place  well,  had  availed  himself'  of  his  knowledge, 
and  dexterously  avoiding  it,  had  put  the  shark 
aground  upon  a  spit  of  sand  that  ran  out  from  the 
shore. 

No  sooner  did  the  brute  elear  the  shoal  than  he 
made  for  the  reef.  1  had  been  so  occupied  with 
the  stevedore’s  danger  that  I  had  not  thought  of 
myself  When  I  did,  the  great  black  fin  was  sailing 
down  rapidly  towai-ds  me.  To  enable  the  reader  to 
realize  my  situation  more  fully,  I  may  sav  that  the 
boat  was  floating  gayly  in  the  middle  of  the  inlet, 
and  was  thus  ot  no  service,  either  to  Peter  or  me. 
Thus,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  my  return  was  efifect- 
ually  cut  off  by  the  shark,  I  could  not  hope  for  any 
assistance  from  the  shore.  It  is  true,  the  danger 
was  not  so  imminent  as  in  the  case  of  the  stevedore, 
but  my  position  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  extreme 
peril,  and  one  fixim  which  I  could  see  no  means  of 
escape. 

Some  horrible  instinct  seemed  to  have  enabled 
this  monster  to  scent  me ;  for  a  few  minutes  after 
Peter’s  retreat  he  was  floating  close  to  me,  gazing 
at  me  with  bis  hideous  eyes,  and  looking  as  though 
he  was  only  waiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
seize  me.  Death,  painful  and  horrible,  stared  me  in 
the  face,  and  I  could  do  nothing  to  escape  from  it. 

I  had  retreated  on  to  the  highest  part  of  the  reef ; 
but  the  position  afforded  little  extra  security,  for 
when  the  rollers  swept  over  it  I  was  several  times 
knocked  off  my  feet,  and  once  nearly  precipitated 
into  the  very  jaws  of  the  shark. 

I  remained  for  some  rime  in  fearful  suspense,  half 
paralyzed  with  terror,  and  uncertain  what  to  do. 
The  boat  was  pursuing  a  most  erratic  course,  now 
carried  one  way,  and  now  another,  by  the  opposite 
currents  of  air.  At  one  rime  it  seemed  floating  to¬ 
wards  me,  and  my  spirits  began  to  revive ;  but  as 
soon  as  It  got  under  the  lee  of  the  rocks  it  advanced 
no  farther,  only  bobbing  and  dancing  before  me,  as 
if  to  cheat  me  with  vain  hopes.  Then  suddenly 
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another  flaw  seized  it,  and  carried  it  once  more  into 
the  centre  of  the  inlet.  One  rime  I  thought  of  at. 
tempting  to  reach  the  point  by  wading  across  the 
reef;  but  I  was  uncertain  as  to  the  depth,  and  I 
feared  when  I  got  quite  from  under  the  lee  of  the 
high  rocks  the  rollers  would  be  too  strong  for  me,  so 
that  idea  was  dbmissed. 

I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  my  terrible  coni. 

[lanion,  which  had  continued  to  float  almost  motion- 
ess  in  the  clear  water  before  me.  Ilis  eyes,  dull 
and  flaccid,  yet  so  ferocious,  seemed  to  follow  my 
every  movement  At  intervals,  as  if  to  delude  me, 
he  would  gradually  fade  away,  sinking  slowly,  and 
without  any  motion  of  his  body,  till  he  almost  dis¬ 
appeared  from  sight,  and  then,  without  any  per¬ 
ceptible  effort,  rose  again  like  a  cork  to  the  surface. 
There  he  lay  like  a  cat  pretending  to  sleep,  yet 
never  taking  its  glance  from  its  prey. 

The  tension  of  the  muscles  was  so  great  to  keep 
my  footing,  and  I  had  been  so  long  in  the  water, 
that  I  felt  my  strength  could  not  last  much  longer, 
and  I  expected  every  minute  to  be  swept  from  the 
reef.  All  hope,  therefore,  of  escape,  as  far  as  any 
active  measure  on  my  part  was  concerned,  was  gone, 
—  my  trust  was  now  in  God ;  I  could  do  nothing, 
but  await  His  will. 

From  this  state  of  despondency  I  was  awakened 
by  a  shout,  and  the  next  instant  I  was  hauled  into 
the  boat. 

What  became  of  my  enemy,  or  how  I  got  clear  of 
the  inlet,  I  have  no  very  definite  idea.  All  I  know 
is  that,  making  a  bolcl  dash,  Peter  succeeded  In 
reaching  the  boat,  and  rescuing  me.  We  were  not 
long  in  dressing,  and  soon  got  oack  to  the  lagoon ; 
ana  though  omy  half  an  hour  previous  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  DC  food  for  a  shark,  the  idea  had  not  taken 
away  my  appetite,  for  I  enjoyed  my  dinner  as  well 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

After  dinner  we  lit  our  pipes,  and  reclining  u^n 
the  green  and  leafy  sward,  1  mused  on  my  situation. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  could  be  more  romantic.  The  scene 
was  a  wild  one ;  and,  as  I  gazed  into  the  dark  and 
solemn  forests,  that  stretched  for  hundreds  of  miles 
along  the  coast,  and  extended  an  unknown  distance 
into  the  interior,  I  felt  my  heart  dilate,  and  my 
pulse  beat  strong,  as  I  thought  of  their  mysterious 
depth,  vast  extent,  and  the  immense  variety  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  life  they  contained. 

Nothing  strikes  a  European  more  forcibly  when 
he  first  sees  a  tropical  forest  than  the  gigantic 
growth  of  its  vegetable  productions.  But  what,  af¬ 
ter  a  time,  surprises  him  more  than  anything.  Is  to 
find  himself  living,  as  it  were.  In  a  perpetual  spring, 
with  a  centinuous  and  never-ending  harvest.  It  is 
not  only  surprising  to  him  that  Nature  is  able  to 
sustain  such  immense,  and,  it  would  almost  appear, 
prodigal  demands  upon  her  vital  energies,  —  pro¬ 
ducing,  as  she  does,  the  most  beautiful  th^ings,  in  the 
most  wonderful  profusion ;  but  that  she  does  this  un¬ 
aided  by  man,  almost  without  Intermission,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  cxhaustlon^or  decadence 
of  Mwer. 

To  my  mind,  there  Is  no  part  of  the  world  which 
gives  the  traveller  a  grander  idea  of  nature  than 
Central  America.  No  one  who  has  ever  seen  her 
glorious  forests,  her  picturesque  streams,  and  her 
forest-clad,  cloud-capped  mountains,  has  ever  come 
back  disappointed.  As  far  as  I  am  individually  con¬ 
cerned,  I  can  say  truly,  that  a  week  of  the  life  one 
is  obliged  to  adopt  in  the  bush  is  worth  years  of 
ordinary  existence. 

In  the  evening  we  embarked,  taking,  in  addition 
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to  oar  load  of  ripe  nuts,  a  number  of  unripe  onei, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  jelljr-nuta.  With  rega^  to 
tl^,  the  fluid  they  contain  is  the  most  delicious 
drink  I  ever  came  across,  particularly  if  you  add  to 
the  liquor  a  dash  of  old  rum.  It  is  the  more  pleas¬ 
ant  on  account  of  its  coolness,  for  even  if  the  nuts  are 
picked  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  fluid  is  as  cold  as 
though  it  had  been  iced.  How  Peter  and  1  revelled 
in  this  cocoa-nut  sangaree ;  how  we  laughed  at  the 
dangers  we  had  so  narrowly  escaped ;  or  how  many 
pipes  we  smoked,  the  reader  must  not  expect  to 
know.  Ali  I  shall  say  with  regard  to  our  return  is, 
that  with  a  fair  breeze,  after  camping  for  the  night 
in  Port  Sal,  we  reached  the  ship  m  safety  the  next 
afternoon. 


LAMARTINE. 

There  is  a  general  prejudice  against  poets  enter¬ 
ing  Into  political  life,  and  nowhere  is  that  prejudice 
stronger  than  in  France,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
two  greatest  French  poets  of  the  present  century 
have,  for  a  time  at  least,  made  themselves  conspicu¬ 
ous  on  the  political  stage.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
these  two  instances  rather  tend  to  justify  the  prdu- 
(Hce  to  which  we  have  alluded  than  otherwise.  We 
have  recently  traced  the  history  of  one  of  these  poets 
(Victor  Hugo),  and  shown  that  his  political  career 
was  a  mistake ;  we  now  purpose  to  record  the  prin¬ 
cipal  deUuls  of  the  life  of  the  other  (Lamartine), 
and  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  proving  that  it 
would  have  been  more  stainless  if  he  had  not  re¬ 
nounced  poetry  for  politics. 

Alphonse  de  Prat  de  Lamartine  (who,  we  may 
here  mention,  bore  the  name  of  De  Prat  alone  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  part  of  his  life,  and  afterw.'irds  adopted 
that  of  Lamartine  on  the  death  of  a  maternal  uncle, 
who  left  him  a  large  property)  was  born  at  Mdeon, 
on  the  2l8t  October,  1790.  lie  is  descended  from 
an  ancient  and  noble  family ;  his  grandfather  had 
served  long  in  the  armies  of  Louis  Quatorze  and 
Louis  Quinze,  and  had  received  the  Cross  of  St. 
Louis  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy.  The  poet’s  father 
was  the  youngest  son  of  this  distinguished  officer ; 
and  having  little  beyond  the  pay  of  a  cavalry  officer 
on  which  to  live,  he  had  attained  the  mature  age  of 
forty,  before  he  married  Mdlle.  des  Roys,  a  young 
lady  whose  father  and  mother  both  held  important 
posts  in  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Al¬ 
phonse  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children  who  sprung 
from  this  marriage.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  in  pri.son, — a  calamity  which  twice  befell 
him  during  the  stormy  days  of  the  Revolution,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  loyalty  which  he  displayed  towards  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  Eventually,  after  having 
encountered  many  dangers,  he  was  set  free  on  the 
9  termidor  (27th  July,  1794),  and  retired  to  his 
country  residence  at  Milly,  where  he  lived  in  retire¬ 
ment  till  his  death,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 
Xt  Milly  the  poet  passed  the  first  twelve  years  of  his 
life ;  his  only  teacher  was  his  gifted  and  excellent 
mother,  who  taught  him  to  read  in  an  old  illustrated 
Bible,  rewarding  him  with  the  sight  of  a  picture 
when  he  had  overcome  the  difficulties  of  a  chapter. 

To  his  fond  mother’s  teaching  he  is  indebted  for 
that  Christian  spirit  which  illuminated  his  early 
poems,  and  made  them  shine  out  as  a  light  amid 
the  darkness  of  the  unbelief  and  scepticism  which 
overshadowed  France  during  the  period  of  the  First 
Empire.  IVhat  a  happy  childhood  was  Lamar¬ 
tine’s  !  In  the  poet’s  own  eloquent  narrative  of  it, 
we  seem  to  be  listening  to  a  description  of  the  beau 


ideal  of  childhood.  I  was  ten  years  of  age,”  eeys 
be,  ^  before  I  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  bitterness 
of  heart,  an  annoyance  of  mind,  or  to  receive  a 
severe  look  from  a  human  countenance.”  Doubt¬ 
ful  preparation  for  the  battle  of  life!  But  this 
happy  home-life  could  not  last  forever.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Lyons,  from 
which  he  was  soon  removed  to  the  college  of  ^Uey, 
on  the  frontiers,  of  Savoy,  a  school  which  was  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Jesuits,  and  had  at  that  time  a  great 
reputation  not  only  in  France,  but  throughout  Italy, 
Grermany,  and  Switzerland.  The  religious  educa¬ 
tion  which  he  there  received  tended  to  confirm  the 
efiect  of  his  mother’s  teaching ;  he  made  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  in  his  studies,  and  even  at  that'eariy  period 
gave  some  proo&  of  poetical  talent.  When  he  had 
completed  his  sixteenth  year  he  left  Belley  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Milly,  where,  however,  he  did  not  long 
remain,  the  discovery  of  a  clandestine  love-aflair  of 
his  having  induced  his  father  to  send  him  ofir  at 
once  to  Paris  to  finish  bis  education.  After  a  year 
or  two  spent  in  this  miuiner,  he  acemnpanied  one 
of  his  relatives  to  Italy  in  1810,  and  in  the  coarse 
•of  the  following  year  we  find  him  again  in  Paris, 
and  beginning  to  make  literary  efibrts;  he  then 
made  ue  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  actor, 
Talma,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  become  a 
great  favorite,  as  we  are  told  that  the  great  actor 
allowed  the  young  poet  to  read  to  him  some  of  his 
dramatic  attempts.*  During  this  residence  at  Paris, 
Lamartine  began  to  experience  the  inconveniences 
of  poverty,  his  parents  not  being  rich  enough  to 
supply  his  extravagant  demands.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  inherited  a  considerable  property  from 
a  maternal  uncle.  His  improved  circumstances  un¬ 
fortunately  led  him  into  a  life  of  dissipation,  which 
he  has  since  frequently  lamented ;  his  excesses  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  dangerous  illness,  to  recover  from  which 
his  relatives  sent  him  to  Naples.  On  bis  recovery 
he  spent  some  time  in  the  i^and  of  Procida,  where 
he  met  and  became  enamored  of  the  fisher-mmden, 
Graziella.  Those  who  have  read  Lamartine’s  “  Har¬ 
monies  ”  can  never  forget  the  charming  verses  with 
which  this  young  girl’s  untimely  end  inspired  him, 
with  their  touching  refrain :  —  * 

“  EUe  arait  seiie  ans !  e’eat  bien  tdt  pour  mourir.” 

In  1814,  on  the  first  fall  of  Napoleon,  Lamartine 
returned  to  Paris  and  entered  the  military  house¬ 
hold  of  Louis  XVIII.  After  the  “  Cent  Jours.” 
however,  he  left  the  service,  and  did  not  enter  it 
again.  The  next  few  years  he  appears  to  have 
spent  principally  at  Paris,  where  he  became  at¬ 
tached  to  a  young  lady  whom  he  has  celebrated  in 
hb  poems  under  the  name  of  Elvire,  —  the  Laura 
of  this  French  Petrarch.  The  love-songs  and  other 
reflective  lyrics,  afterwards  publbhed  in  a  coUecteil 
form  under  the  title  of  “  MWitations  Poetiques,” 
were  the  work  of  thb  period.  The  poet  was  quite 
aware  of  the  merit  of  these  lyrics  (at  no  time  was 
he  wanting  in  self-appreciation),  and  fondly  hoped, 
by  the  proceeds  of  their  publication,  to  satisfy  some 
pressing  creditors ;  but  a  few  vbits  to  the  publishers 
convinced  him  that  this  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  as 
he  had  expected;  at  length,  after  many  a  disap¬ 
pointment,  he  induced  a  publisher  of  the  name  of 
Nicolle  to  take  hb  book,  and  in  the  year  1823  the 
“  Meditations  Po^iques  ”  were  pub&hed.  These 
poems  had  a  prodigious  success,  appearing,  as  they 
did,  at  a  time  when  it  was  thought  that  true  poetry 
had  died  out,  their  ideal  and  religious  str.iins  con¬ 
trasting  strongly  with  the  materialbm  and  scepti- 
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cin  of  the  so^alled  poeta  of  the  period,  thejr  af¬ 
forded  great  immediate  satiafaction,  and  awakened 
impe  fiw  the  foture.  The  iiirpaming  iweetoeM  of 
the  rhythm,  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  lan- 
gnage,  the  parity  of  lentioMmt,  and  the  etrength 
of  Chiiatian  faith  to  the  exiatenee  of  which  t^y 
bore  witaeaa,  aronaed  the  admiration  of  all  and  the 
gratitnde  of  many.  Of  that  one  of  the  “  Medita¬ 
tions  ”  which  h  endtied  Ode  k  I^yroo,”  Chateaa- 
briand  gencroualy  ofaeerved  that  it  alone  waa  worth 
more  than  hb  **  Genie  do  Cbriatianisme,”  and 
Goethe  gladly  hailed  the  author  as  the  only  living 
French  poet;  while  the  adventoroos  Xicollc  had 
cause  to  rejoice  in  his  specnlation,  as  within  four 
years  be  sold  no  leas  than  45,000  copies  of  the  book. 
The  soceess  of  the  ^  Meditations”  gained  the  poet 
iiumy  illustrious  friends,  who  introduced  him  into 
diplomatic  life.  He  was  first  sent  as  an  attache  to 
the  French  embassy  at  Florence,  and  then  after  a 
few  months’  residence  in  London  ss  secretary  of  the 
Embassy,  he  was  sent  back  again  to  the  Tuscan 
capital  in  the  same  capacity.  During  his  second 
diploeoatic  residence  at  Florence  he  married  a 
yoong  English  lady,  who  brought  him  a  consklenv- 
ble  fortune,  and  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most 
affectionate  terms  down  to  her  death  two  years 
ago. 

In  the  year  1823  appeared  the  Nonvelles  Medi¬ 
tations  Poetiques,”  which  were  quite  worthy  of  their 
predecessors,  though  they  were  rather  more  frag¬ 
mentary.  This  voluiue  of  lyrics  was  followed  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  by  a  didactic  poem,  entitled 
“  La  Mort  de  Socrate,”  and  “  Le  Chant  du  Sacre,” 
an  ode  on  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.,  which  were 
both  worthy  of  the  author’s  reputation.  After  the 
death  of  our  poet  Byron,  it  occurred  to  Lamartine 
to  make  the  dangerous  attempt  to  complete  “  Childe 
Harold,”  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1825  tlie  re¬ 
sult  appeared  under  the  tide  of  **  l^e  Defnier  Chant 
du  P^lerinage  d’Haroid  ” ;  thougli  Uiis  poem  has 
great  merit,  yet  even  the  poet’s  inoet  ardent  admir¬ 
ers  were  compelled  to  admit  that  lie  failed  to  attain 
to  the  impetuous  flow  of  Bvron’s  verse.  Tlie  un¬ 
complimentary  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  Italy  in 
this  poem,  however,  aroused  the  wrath  of  one  Colo¬ 
nel  Pepe,  an  ollicer  in  the  army  of  the  King  of  Na- 
])les,  aud  the  colonel  threatened  the  poet  with  a 
challenge  unless  he  consented  to  remove  the  obnox¬ 
ious  verses  from  his  poem.  The  poet  replicil  that 
he  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  threats,  and  in  the 
duel  which  tbereopou  ensued  he  was  severely 
woiindetL 

On  the  1st  April,  1830,  Lamartine  entered  the 
Academy,  and  in  his  speech  on  that  occasion  gave 
signs  of  the  oratorical  ability  which  he  was  de8tiiH!d 
atterwards  to  display  so  brillianUy  during  his  sliort 
political  career.  A  few  weeks  later  he  increased  his 
{metical  fame  considerably  by  the  publication  of  two 
volumes  of  lyrics,  entitled  “  Hartnonies  Poetiijnes  et 
Religieuses.”  About  this  time,  Lamartine,  who  had 
long  wished  to  visit  Greece,  obtained  from  the  King 
the  ap[mintment  of  Ambassador  to  tliat  country,  but 
Charles  X.’s  fall  took  place  before  be  bad  set  out, 
and  though  the  new  king  offered  him  the  same  {mst, 
he  thought  himself  in  loyalty  bound  to  decline  it. 
So  ended^tlie  {met’s  diplomatic  caroer. 

To  I.Ateartinc  his  own  fame  as  a  poet  ap{ieare<l 
slight  ill  comparison  with  the  political  glory  of  such 
inea  as  Guiztk,  and  an  intense  desire  for  distinction 
in  {mlitics  took  possesion  of  our  [met  A  vacancy 
then  occurring  in  the  representation  of  Dunkirk  nnd 
Toulon,  he  offered  himsdf  ns  a  candidate  for  both 


these  towns ;  the  electors,  however,  were  in  both  in- 
stances  unwilling  to  intrust  their  representatioa  Is 
n  poet,  nnd  to  semthe  the  chngrin  caused  his  i«. 
jecUoo,  he  resolved  to  make  a  journey  to  the 
which  he  had  long  contemplate.  Accordingly,  ia 
June,  188^  having  chartei^  a  veesel,  he  set  sail, 
accompanieil  by  his  wife  and  daughter;  after  hav¬ 
ing  visited  Greece,  and  left  his  wife  and  daughter  at 
Beyrouth,  he  himself  went  on  with  a  few  friends  to 
Jerusalem.  On  hk  return  to  Bejrroath,  he  wh 
grieved  to  find  hk  daughter  suffering  fVom  a  danger, 
oos  illness,  which  resulted  in  her  death.  This  sad 
event  caused  liim  at  once  to  return  to  Fmnce.  Dar. 
ing  hk  absence  tlie  canvassing  of  hk  friends  had 
been  successful,  and  he  had  been  elected  de{)atv  for 
Bergues  by  the  Legitimist  party.  On  the  4th  Janu¬ 
ary,  1834,  be  made  his  first  Parllaiiientary  s[)eech, 
and  the  eloquence  which  he  displayed  proved  that 
he  wookl  be  a  great  acquirition  to  whatever  [Mrty  he 
should  join;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  he 
would  join  no  party,  and  for  many  years  he  main¬ 
tained  his  peculiar  political  positioo,  independent  of 
all  parties,  and  sfieaking  chietiy  on  social  qaestioni. 

The  chief  fruit  of  I.Aiiiartine’B  visit  to  tlie  East 
was  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  travel  which 
has  ever  been  written.  It  apjieared  in  1 835,  in  tbor 
volumes,  under  the  straggling  title  of  “  Les  Souve¬ 
nirs,  Impressions,  Pensdes,  et  Paysagut,  pendant  un 
Voyage  en  Orient;  ou.  Notes  d’mi  Voyageur.” 
The  graceful  diction  and  calm  tlioughtfiiiness  of  tlik 
work  cause  the  reader  to  return  to  it  witli  pleasure 
again  and  again ;  but  we  fear  that  the  charge  of  want 
of  truthfulness  which  it  has  incurred  k  not  without 
foundation,  ami  that  the  iuiaginative  author  has  too 
frequimtlv  substituted  fiction  for  fact.  In  the  fellow- 
ing  year  l^amartine’s  most  fiunoas  [mem,  “  ,Io<‘elyn," 
was  puhlkfaod,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Tlmugh  we  mast  admit  that  this  [mem  is 
drawn  out  to  too  great  length,  considering  the  uiea- 
greness  of  the  subject-matter,  and  that  the  cxcessire- 
iy  long  periods  to  which  the  poet  had  already  shown 
a  tendency  in  the  “  llarmonies,”  are  here  indulged 
in  to  still  greater  excess ;  yet  tlie  rare  beauty  of 
single  passages,  the  endless  charms  of  the  rliytlini, 
and  the  surpassing  gracefulness  of  the  language  make 
us  dis[mse<l  to  look  lightly  on  those  grave  failings. 
His  next  poetical  wok  was  an  epic  sketch  cntitlisl 
“La  Chute  d’un  Aiige,”  which  a|)peare<l  in  1838, 
and  with  its  striking  beauties  and  startling  faults  ex¬ 
cited  agiealdeal  of  favorable  and  adverse  criticism. 
In  tlie  ibllowiiig  year  1.4iiuartine’8  last  great  [met  ieal 
work  was  published  under  the  title  of  “  Ims  Kecucillc- 
ments  Po^tfues,”  with  a  remarkable  [ireface  un 
the  then  position  of  jmetiy  in  France.  This  collec¬ 
tion  is  replete  with  similar  faults  to  those  to  wliicli 
we  have  alludeil  in  speaking  of  the  poet's  later 
works,  while  we  are  pained  to  observe  ScM-ialism  re- 
|>lace  Cliristiiin  faith  as  the  aiiluiating  power.  The 
“  Beciteilleinents  ”  have  been  well  cliui'auterixcd  as 
a  feeble  echo  of  the  “  llarniuniea.” 

Soon  after  I..amartine’s  entrance  into  politlciil 
life,  the  Chamlmr  was  dissolved,  and  in  the  ensuing 
elections  be  was  returned  by  Bergu(«  aud  Miiroii ; 
he  decided  in  favor  of  his  native  town,  and,  being 
re-elected  in  1837,  he  continued  to  rcpnwnt  tiuit 
town  till  1848.  After  having  distinguished  himself 
for  some  years  as  an  independent  member  of  the 
Chamber,  be  aspired,  in  1841,  to  become  the  Pris- 
ident  Being  opposed  in  this  by  tlie  Governmeiit, 
he  then  abandoned  hit  indepemlcut  tactics,  and 
endeavored  to  gain  for  himself  a  prominent  position 
in  the  ranks  ^  the  Oppoeition;  and  some  years 


Uter,  on  the  death  of  the  Doke  of  Orieana,  when 
there  was  a  contest  on  the  Regency  qxiestion,  he 
opposed  the  GovMnment,  and  contended  in  faror 
of  the  Regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  with  the 
hope,  it  is  said,  of  becoming  Prime  Minister  in  case 
her  son  should  come  to  the  throne  during  bis  minoi^ 
ity.  Shortly  before  this,  be  had  published  his 
£ui>oas  “  Histoire  des  Girondins,”  —  a  work  in 
which  he  shed  all  the  charms  of  romance  over  the 
terrible  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  and  is  reproached 
with  having  gilded  the  guillotine.  The  admiration 
which  this  romantic  narrative  created  for  the  revo- 
lotionists  of  1789  did  much  to  prepare  tor  the  Rev¬ 
olution  of  1848.  We  cannot  but  regard  the  writing 
of  the  ‘‘  Girondins  ”  as  a  most  culpable  political  act. 

Ailer  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  when,  on  the 
2Sd  of  February,  1848,  the  Duchess  of  Orl^ns  en¬ 
tered  the  Chamber  with  her  two  young  sons,  Lam¬ 
artine  had  it  in  bis  power,  by  a  word,  to  put  the 
Regent’s  Crown  on  the  head  of  the  Duchess.  It  is 
the  greatest  stain  upon  his  reputation  that  he  omit¬ 
ted  to  utter  that  word  ;  vanity  and  ambition  made 
him  blind  to  the  sense  of  duty.  The  Republicans 
having  flattered  him  with  the  hope  of  power,  he 
cried,  “  Down  with  Royalty !  and  let  us  have  a  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  ” ;  and,  being  himself  the  most 
important  member  of  the  new  Government,  he  at¬ 
tained  for  a  short  time  the  proud  position  at  which 
he  had  aimed.  In  the  very  first  days  of  his  power 
he  had  a  grand  opportunity  of  displaying  his  cour¬ 
age.  The  populace  assembled  in  angry  masses  on 
the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  and  wildly  cried  for  the  “  dra- 
peau  rouge,”  that  dread  symbol  of  popular  violence 
and  the  reign  of  blood.  While  all  his  colleagues 
drew  back  in  terror,  Lamartine  boldly  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  at  the  peril  of  his  life  eloquently  dis¬ 
suaded  the  fierce  multitude  from  their  sanguinary 
intentions.  This  was  the  greatest  day  of  his  life ; 
and  we  could  look  with  more  unmingled  admiration 
on  his  heroic  conduct  on  this  occasion,  if  his  insuficr^ 
able  vanity  had  nut  prompted  him  atierwards,  in 
speaking  of  that  day,  to  utter  the  self^tisfied  words, 
“J’dtais  sublime  ce  jour-U  !”  Lamartine  deserves 
great  credit  for  having,  on  this  same  occasion,  pro¬ 
cured  the  passing  of  a  law  for  the  abolition  of  capi¬ 
tal  punishment  in  political  cases,  a  law  which  saved 
France  in  1848  irm  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  of 
the  Revolution  of  1 789. 

The  poet-staftesman  had  now  attaine<l  such  a 
height  of  popularity  that,  in  the  elections  of  May, 
'1848,  alter  the  Provisional  Government  had  re¬ 
sted,  no  less  than  eleven  electoral  districts  chose 
him  as  their  representative  in  the  new  National 
Assembly.  Tbe.  first  care  of  this  new  Assembly, 
when  they  met  on  the  1 0th  of  May,  was  to  appoint 
an  executive  commission  of  five  members,  to  whom 
it  was  agreed  that  the  nomination  of  the  Ministers 
should  be  intrusted.  In  his  eagerness  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  Five,  I^martine  entered  into  a 
coalition  with  Ledru  Rollin  and  other  men  ‘‘of 
principles  utterly  at  variance  with  anything  like 
regular  government  ” ;  he  succeeded  in  his  ^ject, 
but  this  coalition  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his 
rapid  fall  from  power.  On  the  15th  May  the 
Ammbly  was  dispersed  by  the  insolvent  pmulace, 
who  would  not  listen  even  to  the  popular  Lamar¬ 
tine  ;  but  when  he  rose  to  address  ^em,  cried  out, 
“  Assez  jou4  de  la  Lyre ;  mort  a  Lamartine  1  ”  A 
little  later,  when  Lamartine  was  beaten  by  Cav- 
aignac  in  the  contest  for  power,  his  political  glory 
was  at  an  end.  During  part  of  the  jexr  1849  he 
sat  in  the  Assembly  for  Orleans,  and  then  vanished 
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from  the  political  horizon  into  the  retirement  of 
private  life. 

Since  his  political  fall  I.,amartine  has  occupied  a 
comparatively  unimportant  position.  It  is  true  that 
be  has  from  time  to  tiiue  produced  works  which 
have  attracted  much  attention,  and  many  of  which 
have  been  not  unworthy  of  bis  reputation ;  but  he 
never  again  attained  the  literary  glory  of  his  earlier 
years,  while  in  the  world  of  politics  he  had  become 
a  mere  nonentity.  Soon  after  his  tall  from  power 
ho  published  his  “  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de 
1848,”  in  which  he  bad  himself  taken  such  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  This  was  followed  during  the  next  ten 
years  by  several  other  historical  works,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  the  histories  “  De  la  llestaura- 
tion,”  *•  Des  Constituants,”  and  “  De  la  Tnrquie.” 

We  believe  that  it  was  as  a  recompense  for  the 
last-named  work  that  the  Sultan  granted  him  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  £1,000  a  year,  which  he  stiU  enjoys.  All 
these  historical  works  are  marked  by  the  same  dis¬ 
tinguishing  qualities  and  defects  as  were  noticeable 
in  his  famous  history  of  the  “  Girondins,”  —  the 
same  delightful  narrative  style,  the  same  beauty  of 
description,  the  same  power  of  enthralling  the  read¬ 
er’s  attention,  and  also,  unfortunately,  the  same 
want  of  historical  accuracy,  and  the  same  romantic 
mode  of  treatment  which  has  caused  his  “  Giron¬ 
dins  ”  to  be  styled  an  historical  romance.  About 
the  same  time  our  author  made  some  successful 
eflbrts  in  the  field  of  pure  romance,  as  examples  of 
which  we  may  name  “  Raphael,” —  said  to  be  found¬ 
ed  on  his  own  early  love  experiences  ;  “  Genevihve,” 
and  the  delightful  village  tale  of  “  Tailleur  de 
Pierres  de  Saint  Point.”  At  a  time  of  life  when  we 
might  have  expected  to  find  this  great  man  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  case  and  dignity  which  ought  to  have 
crowned  his  illustrious  career,  we  find  him,  on  the 
contrary,  working  hard  with  his  pen.  Numerous 
historical  and  biographical  sketches  have  been  the 
result  of  his  labors ;  the  most  important  of  these 
later  works  are  “  Les  Hommes  de  la  Restauration,” 
“  Les  Grands  Hoinraes  de  I’Orient,”  and  “  Portraits 
et  Biographies.”  To  relieve  the  poet  from  his  pecu¬ 
niary  difficulties,  the  French  Government  eariy  last 
year  allotted  to  him  Haifa  million  of  francs  the' 
public  money,  though  the  grant  was  strenuously 
opposed  on  various  grounds.  When  we  call  to 
mind  that  on  the  12th  June,  1848,  Lamartine  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Assembly  to  renew  against  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  by  name  the  general  decree  of  banishment 
which  had  been  passed  in  1832  i^^ainst  all  the 
princes  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  we  must  admit 
that  the  recent  grant  to  Lamartine  reilounds  greatly 
to  the  creilit  of  tlie  French  Government. 

We  have  endeavored  briefly  to  review  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events  of  a  long  and  eventful  career,  —  a  ca¬ 
reer  in  which  there  is  little  to  censure  and  much  to 
admire.  His  selfish  desertion  of  the  cause  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  is  the  chief  stain  on  Lamartine’s 
political  character.  To  his  excessive  persmal  van¬ 
ity  we  have  more  than  once  alluded;  this  failing 
was  counterbalanced  by  many  virtues,  —  a  heroic 
courage,  which  enabled  him  fearlessly  to  face  a 
crowd  mad  with  revolutionary  excitement ;  an  open- 
handed  and  thoughtless  generosity,  which  reminds 
us  of  our  own  Goldsmith,  and  which  has  caused  his 
frequent  pecuniary  embarrassments ;  and  a  human¬ 
ity  of  disposition  which  has  rendered  him  ever  the 
warmest  supporter  of  all  measures  for  the  ameliom- 
tion  of  mankind.  A  man  who,  in  addition  to  many 
personal  qualities,  has  gained  distinction  as  a  poet, 
an  historian,  a  statesman,  an  orator,  and  a  novelist 
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has  deserved  well  of  his  country;  and  we  regret 
that  the  recent  grant  to  him  met  with  any  opposi¬ 
tion. 


JHE  SQUIRE’S  TEMPER-TRAP. 

IN  SITEN  CHAPTERS. 

I. 

That  Tafiey  was  a  Welshman  no  one  who  has 
ever  made  an  attempt  to  spell  the  locality  in  which 
he  had  been  bom  and  bred  would  venture  to  deny. 
But  we  can  accompany  the  lyrist  no  further.  Taf- 
fey  was  not  a  “  thief.”  The  piece  of  beef  which 
formed  his  Sunday’s  dinner  was  not  pilfered  from 
my  house  nor  anybody  else’s.  Tafiey  stole  nothing 
but  the  hearty  good-will  and  liking  of  eveiybody 
that  knew  him.  He  was  a  swarthy  fellow,  on  work¬ 
ing-days,  as  you  would  desire  to  see ;  but  when  he 
came  out  on  the  Sabbath,  close  shaven,  and  in  a 
shirt  as  white  as  his  own  conscience,  smoking  a 
Michaelmas  daisy  (his  wife  never  permitted  any¬ 
thing  of  a  more  exciting  nature  until  after  morning 
service),  there  are,  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  dukes 
—  I  repeat  the  expression,  dukes  —  who  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  less  advantage. 

Tafiey  was,  in  fact,  a  blacksmith.  The  science 
of  farriage  (if  tliere  is  no  such  word,  there  ought  to 
be)  was  held  to  liave  attained  its  climax  in  the 
school  of  Tafiey.  Until  nature  should  remodel 
hooft,  art  could  do  no  more  to  supply  her  deficien¬ 
cies.  His  plates  might  be  worn  till  nothing  re¬ 
mained  between  the  wearer's  hoofs  and  the  hard 
Welsh  roads,  but  a  wafer  bright  as  silver,  bendable 
in  a  double  ring  for  your  wife’s  little  finger ;  yet 
they  were  never  lost  nor  loosened.  It  was  an  often- 
quoted  saying  of  the  sijuire’s  (uttered,  if  you  please, 
in  a  moment  of  entlmsiasm,  but  never  formally 
recanted),  that  if  he  —  Theophilus  Hurbandine,  of 
Llbwyddcoeil,  in  the  shire  of  Flint  —  resided  habit¬ 
ually  in  Grosvenor  Square,  he  would,  nevertheless, 
send  down  every  horse  in  his  stable  to  be  shod,  as 
usual,  by  Edward  Tafiey. 

Tafiey  loved  his  business.  Business  returned  his 
aflfection.  That  shed  of  his  was  never  vacant  for 
half  an  hour  together. 

“  Bless  the  brutes !  Wheer  they  comes  from  I 
do’  know,  —  nather  why  they  comes  to  wie  so  thick,” 
would  Tafiey  remark,  sweeping  the  moisture  from 
his  brow  with  the  dingy  turban  formed  by  his  tucked- 
up  sleeve.  And  still  the  stamping  of  impatient  hoofs 
and  switching  of  uneasy  tails  went  on  from  morning 
till  night ;  the  fire  never  ceasing  its  roar,  the  little 
crowd  of  idlers  round  the  half-door  of  the  forge 
never  diminishing,  until  boys  stood  in  their  fathers’ 
places  with  their  fingers,  like  those  fathers’,  in  their 
mouths,  —  their  eyes  carrying  on  the  wink  at  the 
sfiarkling  fount  of  fire,  into  another  generation. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that  Taffey  was  a  man 
well-to-do.  Blacksmiths,  when  not  given  to  drink, 
are  almost  always  thriving  men.  So,  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  are  millers.  And  whereas,  nine  times  in 
ten,  according  to  statistics  about  to  be  taken,  your 
miller  has  a  lovely  child  with  blue  eyes  and  a  skin 
white  as  her  father’s  meal-sacks,  so,  in  this  instance, 
our  blacksmith  had  a  blooming  daughter,  with  a 
cheek  as  brown  as,  though  considerably  smoother 
than,  that  of  her  respected  sire. 

Katy  was  the  prettiest  girl,  known  of,  from 
Llbwyddcoed  to  Abertlhery.  Her  hair  was  of  the 
color  of  the  horse-chestnut  fresh  from  his  rough 
green  overcoat ;  and,  with  regard  to  tiie  blush  with 
which,  among  many  other  pretty  things,  she  returned 


from  market  excursions,  on  scxnething  that  resembled 
a  bale  of  bearskins  on  castors,  but  was  populariy 
believed  to  be  a  pony  within  —  as  touching,  I  say, 
■that  blush,  I  can  only  aver  'that,  were  I  a  woman,  I 
would  rather  wear  that  natural  rose  for  six  months 
certain  than  be  turned  out,  beautiful  forever,  from 
the  hands  of  the  most  accomplished  dispenser  of 
loveliness  that  ever  compounded  a  Bond  Street 
wash. 

Next  to  her  Hebe  face,  and  when  you  had  suffi¬ 
ciently  admired  her  lithe  simple  figure,  you  would 
probably  find  yourself  attracted  by  Katy’s  foot,  — 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  fascination  of  a  pur 
of  bright  steel  buckles,  once  the  property  of  her 
grandmother,  which  it  was  her  whim  to  wear,  as  of 
the  symmetry  of  the  member  they  adorned,  and  the 
light  decisive  tread,  displaying  a  grace  no  dancing- 
mistress  could  have  taught.  Katy  was  graceful  from 
her  very  cradle.  The  honest  folks  about  her  ad¬ 
mired  before  they  well  knew  why. 

As  she  grew  un,  tliis  peculiar  grace  —  it  was  al¬ 
most  dignity  —  ot  manner  and  movement  procured 
her  the  title  of  “  my  lady  ” :  invented,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved,  by  her  father  himself ;  and  by  this  she  was 
generally  known,  it  being  considered  merely  antici- 
ative  of  what  was  to  follow.  Fairy  godmothers 
ave  still  adherents  in  Wales,  and  it  was  an  article 
of  faith  with  a  large  portion  of  Katy’s  friends,  that 
the  benignant  influence  which  had  conferred  such 
attractive  gifts  upon  “  my  lady  ”  in  infancy,  would, 
in  due  course,  bring  forward  the  expectant  prince, 
or  other  eminent  person,  destined  to  claim  Katy  for 
his  bride. 

The  pew  tenanted  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Tafiey 
being  situated  just  within  the  porch  of  the  little 
village  church,  its  occupants  were  usually  among  the 
first  who  issued  forth.  But  they  were  too  well  held 
and  popular  to  be  suffered  to  escape  thus  easily. 
Overtaken  and  surrounded,  pleasant  were  the  con¬ 
versations  that  ensued  around  a  certain  stile  at 
which  Mr.  Taffey’s  Sunday  route  diverged  from  the 
mneral  way,  and  led  across  the  meadows  towards  a 
little  form  he  rented  from  the  squire,  Mr.  Hurban¬ 
dine  aforesaid,  and  at  which  he  always  spent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  day  of  rest. 

Many  were  the  greetings  from  the  passers-by,  and 
none  more  cordial  than  from  the  squire  himself^  who, 
walking  between  his  handsome  haughty  -  looking 
sons,  suspended  a  rather  animated  eonversation  in 
which  he  was  engaged  with  the  elder,  in  order  to 
exchange  a  word  of  kindness  with  his  humble  friend. 

“  Trot  up  to  the  place  to-morrow,  'rafiey,  if  you 
have  half  an  hour  to  spare,”  he  turned  to  add,  “  and 
speak  to  me  about  Ten-tree  Meadow.  Never  mind 
Hardham ;  you  and  I  will  settle  the  matter  between 
us.” 

Tafiey  bowed ;  but,  though  he  was  pleased  with 
the  sijuire’s  aflTability,  his  countenance  was  somehow 
overcast,  as  he  gazed  after  the  retreating  three. 

The  sons  of  Mr.  Hurbandine,  of  Llbwyddcoed, 
were  thought  to  have  inherited,  with  their  mother’s 
patrician  blooil,  something  of  her  patrician  pride. 
She  was  a  Vere- Vavasour.  To  have  been  at  once  a 
Vere  and  a  Vavasour  might  well  have  turned  an  or¬ 
dinary  brain.  Something  had  affected  the  poor 
lady’s ;  and,  as  one  of  her  fancies  was  that  her  veins 
were  filled  with  the  brightest  Prussian  blue,  it  might 
be  fairly  concluded  that  pride  of  ancestry  was  not 
devoid  of  blame  in  the  matter. 

Lady  Geraldine  was  now  at  rest  with  a  select 
and  polished  circle  of  her  exalted  line,  who  enjoyed 
a  mausoleum  all  to  themselves,  in  a  picturesque 
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comer  of  the  ancestral  domain,  where  a  rank  of 
stately  yews  and  cypresses,  representing  the  stalwart 
lacqueys  who  had  once  kept  aloof  the  tide  of  com¬ 
mon  humanity,  shut  carefully  out  the  vul^r  little 
iyy-covered  church,  to  which  were  merely  Intrusted 
the  marble  virtues  and  granite  honors  of  the  de¬ 
parted  V.  V.'s. 

The  squire  was  a  good  squire  ;  and,  shunning  none 
of  those  mysterious  responsibilities  wealth  Is  sup¬ 
posed  to  bring,  lived  much  among  his  tenantry,  and 
made  his  forty  thousiind  a  year  as  serviceable  to 
the  interests  of  the  land  and  its  cultivators,  as  his 
lights  jiermittcd.  Of  course,  he  was  In  parliament, 
—  a  backbone  conservative,  and  —  need  it  be  add¬ 
ed?  —  voted  with  his  diminishing  party,  like  a  man. 
Reports  arc  silent  as  to  any  oratorical  display. 
Why  ?  lie  had  a  weakness  so  great  as  to  be  lltde 
short  of  calamity,  —  that  of  giving  waj'  to  gusts  of 
sudden  passion,  terrible  in  their  intensity,  and  ren¬ 
dered  more  grievous  to  witness  by  the  disproportion 
to  them  of  the  exciting  cause.  These  paroxysms 
were  fortunately  very  rare,  and  the  poor  squire’s 
subsequent  remorse,  not  to  mention  the  profuse  lib¬ 
erality  with  which  he  strove  to  atone  In  sonic  meas¬ 
ure  for  the  wrongs  his  passion  had  inflicted,  went 
far  towards  reconciling  those  about  him  to  the  occa¬ 
sional  interruption  of  harmony. 

Lady  Geraldine  was  the  only  magician  who  could 
control  these  paroxysms.  This  was  not  by  reason  of 
her  exalted  rank.  The  squire  had  no  particular 
aversion  to  Vere- Vavasours  and  made  many  of  the 
race  welcome  to  his  halls ;  but  he  saw  no  more  In 
them  than  ordinary  (sometimes  very  ordinary)  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  treated  Jack  Ilornidge,  whose  genius 
resided  exclusively  in  a  profound  judgment  of 
“beasts,”  with  the  same  distinction  that  was  paid 
to  the  most  illustrious  of  Lady  Geraldine’s  line- 

In  the  very  height  of  the  squire's  fury,  his  lady 
had  been  seen  to  raise  her  thin  white  hand,  without 
a  word.  As  if  stunned  with  the  dint  of  some  fell 
weapon,  her  husband  would  reel  back,  his  hands 
unclenched,  the  fire  dying  out  of  his  eyes,  the  fierce 
invective  faltering  Into  silence.  None  understood 
the  spell,  for  even  Prussian  blue  has  its  virtues,  and 
Lady  Geraldine  suflered  none  to  sec  that  when,  in 
lining  her  hand,  the  bracelet  slid  back,  it  revealed  a 
white  scar.  In  the  first  passionate  outburst  after 
their  marriage,  Ilurbandine  had  seized  his  wife’s 
arm  with  such  inconsiderate  violence,  that  hex 
bracelet,  unclasping,  cut  into  the  delicate  flesh, 
causing  a  painful  wound  and  an  indelible  scar.  T/iis 
was  the  remembrance  that,  in  moments  of  the  most 
unreasoning  fury,  could  strike  down  the  manly  squire, 
shocked,  shamed,  discomfited. 

Hence  was  it  that  the  Lady  Geraldine,  with  all 
her  pride,  was  a  favorite  with  those  who  saw  how 
promptly  this  soothing  Influence  was  exercised,  at 
need ;  and  when  it  was  the  poor  laily’.s  fate  to  be¬ 
come,  as  we  have  said,  insane,  the  loss  of  her  benign 
interposition  was  felt  by  not  a  few.  For  tempers 
are  quick,  in  Wales,  and  not  even  the  respect  due 
to  a  landlord  could  always  overcome  the  resentment 
excited  by  that  landlord’s  bearing  in  his  hurricanous 
rages. 

We  must  hasten  back  to  the  party  at  the  stile. 

When  the  squire  and  his  sons  p.ossed  them,  as 
described,  the  younger,  Rochford,  had  joined  in  his 
sire's  greeting,  with  the  addition  of  a  rather  saucy 
smile  and  a  glance,  a  trifle  more  prolonrad  than  was 
absolutely  necessary,  at  the  blushing  Katy.  As  to 
his  brother,  he  had  neither  bowed  nor  looked,  but 


strode  haughtily  forward,  hardly  checked  by  his 
father’s  momentary  pause. 

“  Something  wrong  with  squire  again,”  remarked 
Mr.  Taffey,  moodily,  as  he  turned  away,  “  Wants  a 
nail,  somewheer.  ’T  is  Mr.  Rochford,  I ’m  afeerd.” 

“  Well,  now,  I  don’t  think  there's  so  much  harm 
in  /lim,”  said  Mrs.  Taffey,  on  whose  frank,  pleasant 
face  an  expression  of  reproach  or  suspicion  looked 
so  little  at  home,  that  it  was  instantly  detected.  “I 
declare  to  goodness,  no.  A  niccr-mannered,  freer- 
spoken,  merrier-laughed  —  ” 

“  Hallo !  here ’s  a  bust  of  elokence !  ”  ejaculated 
Mr.  Taffey,  stopping  short,  the  more  conveniently 
to  admire  the  speaiker.  “  Why,  Maggie,  you ’ve 
been  a-borrerin  of  David  Apreece !  You  're  a  good 
creeter,  and  never  censers  anybody.  Consekently, 
when  you  has  to  find  fault,  ^ou  does  it  by  praising 
thissen  too  much,  and  saying  nuthen,  or  less,  o’ 
thai  ’n.  That ’s  how  I  reads  you,”  added  Mr.  Taf¬ 
fey,  triumj)hantly,  for  his  one  vanity  was  a  (sup¬ 
posed)  gilt  of  divining  character.  “And  who  is 
that  ’n  ?  Why,  who  coold  it  be,  but  Mr.  Gerald  ? 
And  what’s  he  done,  for  to  offend  you?  That’s 
how  /  reads  it,”  concluded  the  worthy  smith,  with, 
it  must  be  owned,  less  point  than  usual,  his  inter¬ 
rogative  look  proving  that  he  did  not  read  it  at  all. 

“I  never  said  he  done  anything,”  replied  his 
wife ;  “  I  only  said,  Ed’ard,  that  a  nicer-mannered, 
freer-spoken,  merrier-1 — ” 

“I  knows  wot  you  mid”  retorted  Mr.  Taffey. 
“Question  is,  wot  you  didn't  say!  Freer-spoken! 
he’s  a  —  trot  on,  a  little  Katy,  my  pet  —  deuced 
deal  too  free  with  some  of  us,  specially  such  as  weers 
cajjs  and  ribbings.  Merry !  Course  he  is.  ’T  is  a 
joke  to  him:  that’s  how  /  reads  it.  He’d  better 
take  to  another  lino  o’  business,  and  not  be  hang¬ 
ing  s’  much  about  the  village,  turning  the  heads  — 
Did  you  see  voiir  nice-mannered  gent  making  eyes 
at  —  at  that'nl”  (Mr.  Taffey  gulped  something, 
and  shot  out  his  brawny  fist  in  the  direction  of 
Katy’s  twinkling  heels),  making  the  lass  turn  as 
red’s  a  peony!” 

“  I  saw  it,  but  I ’m  not  afeerd,”  said  the  mother. 
“  She  don’t  like  it.  That’s  all.” 

“  When  I  was  young,”  observed  Mr.  Taffiy, 
“  when  a  young  ’oman  turned  as  red ’s  a  rose,  she 
did  like  it” 

“It’s  not  him,  —  Mr.  Rochford.  There!”  said 
his  wife,  “I  outs  with  it  Why,  you  blessed  old 
babby !  can’t  you  see  ?  It ’s  Mr.  Gerald !  ” 

“  Whe-ee-ew  1  ”  whistled  the  student  of  character ; 
“  here ’s  a  kittle  full.  And  very  hockanl  fishes  thev 
be.  Coom,  how  is  it  all,  old  ’oman  ?  Queer  that  1, 
as  reads  things  quicker  than  most,  should  n’t  have 
ut  my  finger  on  what  you  sees  !  The  girl ’s  took 
y  that  haughty,  stuck-up  fellow,  wot  despises  his 
own  father,  ’cos  he  wan’t  bom  a  lord  ?  Is  that  it  ?  ” 
“  Well,  that 's  a  little  of  it,”  replied  his  wife.  “  I 
don’t  think  but  ’t  is  all  on  his  side.  Why,  when 
they  passed,  just  now,  the  young  squire  did  n’t  give 
her  so  much  as  a  look !  ” 

“/  see.  Do  you  think,  old  'oman,  nobody  has 
eyes  in  their  head.s  but  you?  He  doon’t  care  a 
rusty  nail  for  her.  That’s  how  I  reads  it,”  said 
Mr.  Taffey. 

“  You  reads  it  upside  down,  then,”  replied  his 
helpmate  ;  “  or  p’raps  you  doon’t  read  far  enough. 
That  means,  he  do  like  the  girl ;  that  he ’s  afeerd 
of’s  father;  that  Mr.  Rochford  knows  it,  and  likes 
to  let  the  child  see  he  does.  Then,  they  do  say  that 
Mr.  Rochford  ain’t  best  friends  with  his  brother. 
Now,  he 's  the  squire’s  favorite,  and  if  there  come 
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any  tarrible  to-do  between  the  father  and  t*  other, 
which  ’«  temper ’s  as  had,  one  as  t’  other,”  explained 
Mrs.  Taffey,  “  Mr.  Rochford  niieht  come  for  to  be 
squire  of  Llbwyddcoed  :  and  if  Katy  —  ” 

“That’s  like  readin’  to  the  end  of  the  vollnm, 
and  a  little  furder,”  replied  Mr.  Taffn’.  “  Well, 
well,  the  long  and  short  of  it ’s  this :  I  ’ont  have 
these  town  swells  —  no,  narrer  one  of  ’em,  squire  or 
lonl  — a-dancing  ’bout  our  Katy.  I’m  going  up  to 
squire’s  to-morrow  —  you  heerd ’n  ask  me  —  about 
Ten-tree  Meadow,  and  if  I  don’t  tell  ’n  —  ” 

“  Never  be  such  a  noggerhead  !  ”  exclaimed  his 
wife,  in  great  alarm.  “  l^jnire  have  been  very  bad 
lately,  that ’s  certain.  Something  have  gone  wrong, 
making  his  furies  worse  than  they  was  ever  know’d 
to  be.  Nobody ’s  sure  of  him,  poor  gentleman.  One 
moment  as  smooth  as  —  as  butter,  the  next  like  a 
mad  thing.  Don’t  think  of  speaking  to  him,  —  now 
don’t  ye,  Edward.” 

“  Take  the  admonition,  O  vicine  (that  is,  O  my 
neighbor,  whence  ‘  vicinity ’),”  piped  a  small  voice 
at  Mr.  Taffey’s  elbow.  It  was  that  of  Mr.  David 
Morgan  Apreoce,  the  village  schoolmaster.  “  Is  n’t 
she  your  ‘  placens  uxor  ’  ?  ” 

“  Well,  she ’s  summot  in  that  line  o’  business,” 
replied  Mr.  Taffey,  guardedly ;  “  ’specially  when 
the  wind ’s  nor’east.  We  was  just  talking  of  the 
squire.  My  missis  have  heerd  he’s  been  in  his 
tempei^,  horrid.” 

“  Let  him  get  another  wife,”  said  Mr.  Apreece, 
decisively. 

“  A  wife  !  ” 

“  While  my  lady  lived,”  continued  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter,  “the  squire’s  tantrums  were  few,  and  over 
directly.  They  never  got  beyond  her.  .  She  caught 
’em,  like  rats,  or  such  vermin,  and  turned  ’em  out 
where  they  could  n’t  hurt  anybo<ly.  My  wife  called 
her  the  squire’s  temper-trap.” 

“I’ve  .seen  her  shut  him  up,”  said  Mr.  Taffey, 
“  in  less  than  half  a  jiffy  !  ■  She  only  up  with  her 
hand.  Curiousest  thing  I  ever  see !  I  wanted  to 
try  it  on  my  missis,  but  she  doou’t  give  a  man  a 
chance.” 

“  Get  the  squire  married,  and  all ’s  right  again,” 
said  Mr.  Apreece. 

“Well.  I’m  a-goin’  up  to  hall  to-morroiv,” ’said 
Mr.  Taffey,  “  and,  if  sijuire  asks  my  opinion  on  the 
pint  o’  marriage,  I  ’ll  give ’t  him  hot  and  strong.  I 
can’t  begin  the  subject,  ’cos  it  doon’t  belong  to  Ten- 
tree  Meadow !  ” 

“  Do  your  best,  then,”  said  Mr.  Apreece,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “  Here  I  must  leave  you,  neighbors.” 


As  they  neared  the  little  farm-house,  a  figure 
that  had  been  dimly  noticed  flitting  —  let  us  rather 
say,  lurking  —  among  the  trees  came  to  light,  in  the 
stalwart  person  of  young  Thomas  Fullafield.  Even 
in  his  well-brushed  velveteen  coat,  and  waistcoat  of 
a  pattern  so  rich  and  varied  that  it  might  have  passed 
for  an  attempt  to  epitomise  the  flora  of  South 
Wales,  Thomas  looked  every  cubic  inch  the  lout  he 
was.  That  he  was  in  love  with  Katy,  and  had  as 
much  hope  of  winning  her  as  of  allying  himself  with 
the  reigning  house  of  Britain,  was  written  legibly 
upon  his  broad  face. 

Sharp-sighted  Mrs.  Taffi^’  probably  knew  that, 
and,  if  she  did  not  warn  off  the  unlucky  Thomas, 
her  reasons  were  threefold.  The  matter  had  not 
been  presented  to  her  official  notice.  The  attempt 
by  a  person  of  Mr.  Fullafield’s  mental  calibre  and 
general  style  to  win  such  a  fay  as  Katy  deserved  all 


the  punishment  disappointment  could  entail.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  rumor  that  sturdy  Thomas  Fullafield, 
whose  fistic  prowess  was  county-wide,  was  keeping 
company  (or  persuading  himself  that  he  did  so) 
with  Katy  Taffey,  wa.s  serviceable  in  warning  off 
many  troublesome  youths  inclined  to  venture  too 
dangerously  near  that  pretty  Catherine-wheel. 

Thomas,  however,  was  human.  He  was  also  prac¬ 
tical.  Unlike  those  troubadours  who  preferred  obdu¬ 
rate  mistresses  —  else  what  would  become  of  their 
melodious  despair  ?  —  Mr.  Fullafield  saw  no  fun  in 
unrequited  pa.saion.  He  had  now  been  for  nearly 
two  years  dancing  —  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
prowling  —  about  Miss  Taffey.  Jokes,  he  hail  rea¬ 
son  to  apprehend,  were  being  eut  at  his  expense. 
Thomas  had  resolve<l  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  of 
some  sort;  and,  accordingly,  throwing  an  extra 
amount  of  splendor  into  his  attire,  and  of  sullenncss 
meant  (for  determination)  into  his  broad  visage,  he 
marched,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  foe. 

At  the  first  sight  of  the  vanguaril  —  Katy  — 
Thomas  was  thrown  into  such  disorder,  that  he  fell 
back  upon  the  plantation,  but,  rallying,  was  the  first 
to  commence  the  action. 

“  Momin’,  miss.” 

“  Goo<l  morning,  Mr.  Thomas,”  said  Katy,  show¬ 
ing  her  pearly  teeth  in  such  wise  that  Thomas’s 
teeth  danced  in  his  head.  “You’ll  dine  with  us? 
Father’s  just  behind.”  And  she  vanished  into  the 
house. 

Thomas  encountered  the  main  body  with  his  usual 
duck  and  salutation,  — 

“  Momin’,  Mrs.  Taffey.  Momin’,  Mr.  Taffey.” 

Greetings  exchanged,  Mrs.  Taffey  remarked  (as 
though  his  (“oming  were  a  matter  of  course),  “  You  ’ll 
take  a  snap  with  us,  Mr.  Thomas  ?”  And,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  followed  her  daughter. 

A  dreadful  feeling  that  this  one,  of  many  “  snaps,” 
might  be  his  final  one  in  that  house,  kept  Mr.  Fulla¬ 
field  silent  for  a  moment,  when  the  smith  said, — 

“  The  women  woon’t  be  ready  yet  awhile.  Coom 
and  look  at  the  cow-’us  I ’ve  run  up  t  ’other  side  the 
slush.” 

Thomas  glanced  at  his  own  apparel,  and  thought 
that  this  agreeable  excursion  might  have  been  more 
happily  timed.  There’s  a  season  for  everything. 
Slush  and  a  cow-house  are  excellent  things  in  their 
way,  but  do  not  harmonize  well  with  an  exalted 
condition  of’  mind ;  nor  is  their  aroma,  though 
healthy,  suggestive  of  tender  and  poetic  sentiment 
But  the  ojiportunity  was  too  good  to  be  lost  The 
two  gentlemen  walked  away. 

Thomas’s  great  pale  blue  eyes  would  have  opened 
wider  still  had  he  known  that  the  cow-’us  was  a 
myth,  and  the  smith  no  more  intent  than  himselfon 
soiling  his  Sunday  boots  in  the  locality  he  had  de¬ 
scribed.  Mr.  F iillafield  had  been  the  last  subject  of 
conversation  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taffey,  as  they 
concliidcil  their  walk ;  and  the  former,  like  Thomas, 
had  taken  a  resolution.  Mr.  Fullafield  had  been 
enough  “  about  the  place,”  and  the  worthy  smith, 
who  knew  his  daughter’s  feeling,  and  drew  a  wide 
distinction  between  an  honest,  though  misplaced, 
affection,  and  a  fine-gentleman  caprice  for  a  rustic 
l)eauty,  resolved  to  warn  off  Thomas,  for  his  own 
good,  as  he  would  have  done  the  squire’s  sons,  in 
Katy’s  interests. 

Both  strode  on  for  a  moment  in  silence.  Then 
Thomas,  fearing  that  the  slush,  to  which  they  were 
undoubtedly  approaching,  might  interfere  with  the 
dialogue,  commenced  it. 

It  was  a  peculiarity,  well  known  to  his  friends, 
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that  though  Thomaa  might  have  been  in  converaa- 
tlon  with  one  of  them  for  an  hour,  he  alwaya  com* 
menced  any  new  and  interenting  topic  with  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  morning  greeting ;  conaequently, 

“  Mornin’,  feother,”  eaid  Thomaa. 

“  Mornin’,  Thoniae,”  re8{K>nded  Mr.  TaiTey ;  then 
making,  so  to  speak,  a  butt  at  the  subject,  mlded, 

“  but  I ’m  not  thy  feother,  nor  afSn’t  like  to  be.” 

“  Now,  don’t  ye  say  that,”  said  Thomas,  in  a  choky 
voice. 

“  I  say ’t,  and  I  mean ’t ;  and ’t  is  for  your  sake 
I  duos  say  ’t,”  returned  his  companion.  “  Come 
now,  my  lad,  here ’s  good  two  year  you ’ve  been 
tryin’  to  put  the  shoe  upon  the  wrong  horse,  and  she 
won’t  have  it,  at  no  price.” 

“  That  ben’t  fair,  I  do  say,”  said  Thomas,  warmly. 
‘'I’ve  called  you  feother,  ’fore  her  face,  and  she 
never  —  ” 

“  If  you ’d  called  me  your  grandmother  ’t  would 
ha’  been  all  the  same,”  replied  the  plain-spoken 
smith.  “  Katy  wean’t  ha’  none  o’  thee.” 

“  If  Mrs.  Talfey  and  yourself  was  to  —  ” 

“  Stop  a  moment,”  said  Mr.  Talfey,  halting  sud¬ 
denly.  ^  Putt  the  twitch  on  Katy,  to  make  her 
marry  a  man  she  don’t  want  ?  Not  if  I  knows  it 
Now,  lad,  I  doon’t  wan^to  ([uar’l  wi’  thee.  ’T  was 
natteral  thou  liked’st  otft  lass,  —  equal  nattcral  she 
did  n’t  tike  to  thee  ;  for  though  there  be  a  kist  o’ 
good  in  thee,  when  one  gets  at  it,  thou  ’rt  a  bit  thick 
in  the  rind.  When  Katy  marries,  ’t  will  be  some¬ 
thin’  different  from  tliee.  Coom,  now,  you  says  to 
yourself,  ‘'Paffey’s  right,’  you  says.  ‘  1  ’ll  go  wheer 
1  ’ll  be  caied  about,  and  be  looked  up  to,  and  be 
made  much  of,  and  have  trouble  took  concernin’,” 
conclnded  Mr.  Talfey,  argumentatively.  “  'That ’s 
how  I  reads  you.” 

Mr.  Fullafield  did  not  answer.  Ilis  thin  ha<l 
sunk  upon  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  were  ii.yed  upon 
his  gorgeous  waistcoat  It  sceiue.tl  to  him  that 
even  the  unconscious  garment  had  been  affected  by 
the  shock,  and  that  the  roses  and  sunflowers  shot  up 
a  lurid,  angry  glow,  as  if  they  said,  “  Thomas, 
'Thomas,  was  it  for  tliU  that  such  as  we  were  wrought 
and  worn  ?  ” 

^Vhat  other  tlioughts  pas-sed  through  his  brain 
we  (who  have  laseii  singularly  successful  in  attach¬ 
ments)  cannot  say.  But  when  Thomas  did  look  up, 
his  f'i(;e  was  such  that  the  stout  smith  involuntarily 
recoiled,  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

“  Matter  !  nothing,”  said  Thom;is,  with  a  grin. 

“  Nothin’  don't  turn  a  man  the  color  of  a  biled 
turnip!”  rera.arkcd  Mr.  Taff'ey.  “Coom,  my  lad, 
take ’t  like  a  man.  No  need,  ’cause  you  can't 
marry  our  Katy,  that  we  should  n’t  be  good  neigh¬ 
bors,”  said  the  worthy  smith.  “  Cooui,  let ’s  trot 
home.  I  think  we  need  n’t  go  to  the  cow-’ouse  ” 

“  I  think  not,”  said  Illr.  F ullafield. 

“  Tlieu  coom  to  dinner.” 

“  I 've  ha<l  dinner  enow,  for  one  day,”  replied 
Thomas.  And  the  expression  that  had  shocked  the 
smith  came  back  into  his  face.  ^Ir.  Talfey  did  not 
pres.s  his  invitation. 

At  the  turn,  up  to  the  farm-house,  tliey  pirteil. 

“  You’ll  coom  up  to  forge  to-morrow,  hid,  with  a 
smile  on  your  face,  'stead  of  a  glower  like  bottled 
tliiinder;  and  you’ll  say,  ‘All  right,  Talfey,  you 
know’d  best.’  That’s  how  I  reads  you”  said  the 
smith.  “  But  don’t  coom  early.  1  'm  going  up  to 
squire’s.” 

The  other  turned  round  suddenly. 

“  Going  up  to  squire’s  1  What  for  ?  ” 

“  That 's  tollin’, replied  Mr.  Tafley,  jocosely,  and 


without  any  real  desire  to  make  a  mystery  of  it  | 

“  P’raps  about  a  meadow,  or —  or  marriage,”  he  | 

added,  smiling  as  the  suggestion  of  the  little  school¬ 
master  occurreil  to  him. 

Young  Full.afiekl  looked  at  him  fixedly  for  an  1 
instant,  then,  without  speaking,  turned  anil  walked  | 
away.  I 

“  Going  to  siiuire’s  ?  To  talk  o’  marriage  ?  ”  he  | 

muttered.  “  Whose  marriage  V  Her'n  T  They  | 

call  her  ‘  my  lady,’  and  they  ’sp^  to  make  her  one.  | 

I’ll  spoil  that  game.”  And  Tliomas  shot  back  at  1 

the  farm  where  his  lost  love  was  innocently  boiling  j 

leeks  for  the  Sunday  dinner  a  glance  so  fiery  that  | 

it  might  have  ignited  the  thateh  above  her.  | 

He  had  loved  the  girl,  according  to  his  nature,  i 

heartily  ;  and  love,  being  in  all  essential  points,  the  I 

same,  whether  it  be  clad  in  satin  or  in  fustian,  ex-  I 

pressed  in  doggrel  or  in  Idyls,  Mr.  Fullafield’s  I 

wrong  would  have  commanded  all  onr  sympathy,  I 

but  for  the  manner  in  which  he  took  it.  There  is 
a  pathos,  a  dimity  in  the  tranqujl  sufferer,  which 
is  wholly  wanting  in  the  man  who  runs  a  muck. 

III. 

Mr.  Taffey,  on  presenting  himself,  next  morning,  j 
at  the  hall,  was  shown  into  the  study.  The  squire  | 
had  been  walking  up  and  down  for  some  minutes.  I 
Now  and  then,  he  would  ]>aase  to  scowl  upward  at  | 
one  or  otlier  of  the  V ere- V avaaours  that  adorned  the  J 
wall,  whose  self-complacent  but  rather  vacant  faces 
returned  the  look  with  delightful  indilference.  j 
There  was  another  picture,  a  gay  gallant  wooing,  or 
affecting  to  woo,  a  peasant-girl,  and  this  appeared  j 
to  be  a  favorite  of  Mr.  Hurbandine’s ;  for,  as  he 
gaxed,  the  hanl  expression  faded  from  his  counte¬ 
nance,  and  gave  way  to  an  approving  smile. 

“  Ten-tree  Me.adow  is  yours,  from  Lady-day,”  he 
c.alled  out,  the  moment  Mr.  Taft'ey’s  nose  was  visi- 
l>le  within  the  door>  “  That 's  settled.  Now  come 
and  look  at  thin." 

Mr.  Taffey  looked,  and  expressed  his  decided 
opinion  that  tlie  young  lady  was  a  nice,  modest- 
mannered  young  woman,  sure  enough,  while  the  gen¬ 
tleman  allowed  a  good  fall  in  the  back,  and  blood 
(he  thought)  about  the  piistems.  ' 

“  Right,  Taffey,”  said  the  squire.  “  He  had  blood, 
and,  booby  as  be  looks,  was  a  gentleman,  which  is 
iiion.‘,”  he  muttered,  “  than  I  would  say  of  all  his  kin. 

He  lost,  to  Miss  Sukey  Bubbs,  the  cotter’s  daughter, 
his  heart,  which  was  supposed  to  be  about  tlie  size 
of  a  marrowfat  pea.  But  it  proved  bigger;  for  he 
married  her.” 

“  Good  luck  to  ’em  !  ”  cried  the  honest  smith,  as 
cordially  ivs  if  the  jiair  had  been  just  startling  on 
Uieir  wedding  tour.  “  They  was  happy,  I  hope, 
sir  V  ” 

“  Merrj’  as  grasshoppers,  their  livelong  days,” 
s.iid  tlie  squire.  “  They ’ve  been  dead  these  fifty 
years ;  but  all  the  fun  of  the  family  died  out  of  it 
with  Sukey  Bubbs,  that  is,  Lady  Vavasour,  the  cot- 
ter’s  daughter.  They ’ve  been  a  dull  lot  since, 
|>rou<l  as  [leacocks,  and  as  worthless,”  he  added, 
sinking  his  voice  as  before.  “  Our  blood  is  too  good, 
Talfey  :  there ’s  the  secret  of  it” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  think  but  that  perpetiwal  breeding  1 
in-and-in  ain’t  no  good,  in  the  enil,”  remarked  the 
smith.  “  A  cross  that  do  give  substance  —  ”  | 

“  That ’s  a  nie*>-browetl  la.ssie  of  yours,  Taffey,”  j 
said  the  8(|uire,  suddenly  changing  his  topic. 

“  So  I’ve  lieerd ’m  say,”  return^  the  smith,  try-  ' 
ing  to  look  as  if  he  hadn’t  quite  made  up  his  own 
mind  on  the  subject. 
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“  Leare  me  now,  my  man.  Go,  my  old  friend,” 
he  continued,  quickly.  “  I  will  sec  to  this  matter. 
There  shall  be  no  more  cause  of  complaint.*  I  have 
known  your  pretty  Katy  as  the  best-behaved,  as  she 
is  the  prettiest  girl  in  all  the  county.  She  and  1 
have  been  friencu  from  her  cradle.  Sukey  Bubbs  — 
Lady  Vavasour,  J  mean  —  must  have  been  Katy 
herself  at  fifteen.  No  fopllng  that  bears  my  name, 
and  is  ashamed  of  it,  shall  turn  Jter  pretty  head,  and 
torment  her  innocent  heart,  for  the  amusement  of  an 
idle  hour !  Leave  it  to  me.” 

“  'T  was  as  precious  near  a  blow-up  between  us  as 
ever  I  see,”  thought  Mr.  Tafiey,  us  he  walked  home  ; 
“  but  I ’ve  shod'u  nicely  all  round,  and  he  ’ll  do  for 
a  while.  Squire ’s  not  so  wicious,  and  tenderer  in 
the  mouth  than  he  was,  —  leastwise,  with  a  good 
hand  upon  him.  Hallo !  School  up  already,  wissi- 
ney  ?  ”  he  added,  as  the  little  schoolmaster  skipped 
across  the  road  and  joined  him. 

“  We  begin  betimes,  you  sec,”  said  Mr.  Apreece. 
“  ‘  Diluculo  surgere,’  you  know.” 

“  No  great  luck  in  going  to  a  surgery,  I  should 
think,”  remarked  Mr.  Taifey. 

“  You 've  arranged  that  matter  with  the  squire  ?  ” 
inquired  the  schoolmaster,  with  a  smile. 

“  What  matter,  wissiney  ?  ” 

“  About  his  marrying  again,  you  know.” 

“  We  was  talkin’  of  summot  else,”  replied  Mr.  Taf- 
feyi  “  but,  now  you  speak  of  it  —  ” 

He  stood  still  suddenly,  and  looked  in  the  other’s 
face  with  a  curious  e.xpression. 

“Now  I  speak  of  it —  ”  prompted  Mr.  Apreece. 

“  1  ’ve  seen  onlikelier  things  come  to  pass,”  said 
the  smith.  And  they  parted. 

{To  be  coQtinued.J 


THE  DUBLIN  BOOK  AUCTIONS  AND 
BOOK  BUYERS  OF  YESTERDAY. 

Tiir  old-book  trade  in  our  old  city  is  not  what  it 
was  from  twenty  to.  thirty  years  since.  The  great 
purchasers  of  those  old  days  are  dead,  and  their 
places  have  not  been  filled.  Dr.  Renchan  of  May- 
nooth,  Mr.  Conway  of  tlie  Evening  Poet,  Mr.  Doyle 
of  Rutland  Square,  and  though  last,  the  greatest 
buyer  of  all,  —  Dr.  Murphy,  R.  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Cork,  kept  the  old-book  shops  from  overflowing, 
and  their  owners  from  the  Gazette.  These  gentle¬ 
men,  with  one  exception,  also  ftt>quentcd  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  auction-room  in  Anglesea  Street,  or  Mr. 
Jones’s,  Trinity  Street;  but  the  Bishop  always 
made  his  extensive  purchases  in  the  8ho{je  or  at  tlie 
stalls.  The  fastidious  reader  is  reiiuestcd  not  to 
turn  up  his  literary  nose  at  the  vulgar-looking  word 
“  stall.”  A  brother  and  sister  kept  a  stall  at  the 
Four  Courts,  and  retired  to  the  country  to  enjoy  a 
competence,  before  old  age  bad  made  his  approach 
to  either,  and  tliis  in  our  own  recollection. 

In  those  good  old  times,  the  purchasers  came  to 
the  shops  to  select  the  books ;  but  when  the  visits 
became  like  those  of  the  angels,  the  shopkeepers 
were  obliged  to  send  the  books  (i.  e.  their  represent¬ 
atives,  the  catalogues)  to  the  expected  purchasers. 
Indeed  the  catalogue  system  is  more  pleasant  and 
convenient  than  the  visitation  one  in  some  respects. 
The  shopkeeper  while  writing  out  his  catalogue, 
and  correcting  the  proofs,  fancies  himself  a  man  of 
letters,  and  thus  acquires  an  addition  to  his  ordinary 
stock  of  self-complacency.  Hu  is  full  of  hopeful 
fancies  while  despatching  his  missives  to  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  there  is  something  very  agreea¬ 


ble  in  receiving  letters  chaigod  with  stamps  or  post- 
office  orders,  twng  down,  and  dusting  his  heavy- 
moving  stock,  and  getting  rid  of  them  through  post 
or  railway  train.  Under  the  old  regime,  he  should 
probably  neglect  all  other  matters  to  dance  attend¬ 
ance  on  his  great  customer,  and  listen  to  his  dis¬ 
paraging  renutflcs ;  and  perhaps  effect  an  inconaid- 
crablu  sale  after  all. 

This  would  not  be  the  case,  however,  when  Dr. 
Murphy  visited  our  city,  —  he,  the  owner  of  myriads 
of  volumes,  and  who  did  not  grudge  to  give  shelter 
to  a  dozen  copies  of  the  same  work.  When  his 
library  could  hold  no  more,  he  shelved  his  parlors ; 
when  these  were  full,  he  furnished  his  bedrooms. 
'The  attics  were  next  fitted  up ;  and  when  these 
were  filled,  and  the  lobbies  could  afford  no  standing- 
room,  what  could  be  done  but  shelve  the  staircase  I 
beginning  at  the  top,  and  descending  as  need  re¬ 
quired.  >Vhen  you  opened  the  door,  you  fitneied 
you  had  mistaken  the  library  for  the  hall ;  and 
deeper  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  carpenter 
would  have  pierced,  but  for  an  illiterate  cook  who 
had  no  taste  for  doings  such  as  these.  Armed  with 
spit  and  pot-lid,  she  took  her  station  at  the  top  of 
the  kitchen  stairs,  and  vowed  to  do  bodily  injury  to 
the  man  of  the  saw  and  plane,  if  he  attempted  to  fix 
another  shelf.  He  was  a  man  of  weak  nerves,  and 
preferred  the  safety  of  his  insignificant  person  to 
the  glory  of  perfecting  a  great  work;  may  this 
failing  not  be  reckoned  in  his  account ! 

Great  excitement  and  mnch  pleasure  did  every 
visit  of  the  good  Bishop  cause  among  our  old-book 
sellers,  whether  they  rented  shops,  or  enjoyed  free 
standings  along  the  quays.  There  was  arranging 
and  dusting  of  volumes,  and  goings  backwards  and 
forwards,  and'fretment  questionings  as  to  the  hour 
of  his  arrivaL  At  last,  the  an.xious  guardian  of  past 
literature  is  glaildened  by  the  apparition  of  the 
gold-headed  cane,  the  silk  stockings  fitting  in  the 
buckled  shoes,  the  waistcoat  not  innocent  of  snuff, 
the  loose  coat,  the  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  the  kind 
good-natured  face  under  it. 

If  the  bookseller  had  wife  and  children,  —  and 
what  second-hand  dealer  in  books  is  unprovided 
with  these  allies,  they  presented  themselves  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  blessing,  and  cordially  did  he  give  It. 
Then  went  on  for  an  hour  or  two,  according  to  cii^ 
cumstances,  a  succession  of  enhancing,  and  cheap¬ 
ening,  and  joking,  for  our  good  Bishop  could  afford 
tojoke.  If  a  price  was  asked  which  ne  affected  to 
think  too  high,  he  would  stop  short,  gaze  ludicro- 
sternly  over  his  spectacles  at  the  culprit,  and  cry 
out,  “  Ah !  you  think  to  impose  on  the  poor  Con- 
naughtman.”  He  made  up  his  bill  as  he  went  along ; 
and  when  he  left  the  shop,  he  left  behind  him  cheer¬ 
ful  hearts  and  something  to  meet  the  rent  or  the 
auctioneer’s  bill.  The  words  of  the  old  song  might 
be  appropriately  applied  to  the  kind-hearted  Doctor : 

“  He  brought  the  •ammer  slooc  vUh  him.” 

Besides  the  two  classes  of  book  buyers  mentioned, 
we  had  a  third,  —  those  who  invariably  attended 
Mr.  Sharpe's  auction-room  in  Anglesea  Street,  and 
never,  except  in  most  rare  cases,  made  a  purchase 
at  shop  or  stall.  As  many  of  these  gentlemen  rarely 
read  any  portion  of  their  purchases,  they  were 
scarcely  better  members  of  society  than  the  collec¬ 
tors  of  old  coins,  china  monsters,  or  autographs.  If 
the  purchase  was  not  a  rare  copy,  or  did  not  belong 
to  a  rare  edition,  or  if  it  was  in  bad  condition,  and 
did  not  enjoy  large  margins,  and  if  it  was  not  got 
at  a  low  price,  they  derived  little  pleasure  from  its 
acquisition. 
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EVERT  SATURDAY. 


(Much  a,  m 


We  will  watch  the  nkorementa  of  a  model  man  of 
this  clan  during  one  or  two  occurrences  of  his  agi¬ 
tated,  though  uneventful,  life.  He  was  well  known 
to  ns,  but  is  no  more.  As  every  occurrence  in  this 
short  sketch  is  genuine  fact,  we  would  have  given 
his  name  in  full  but  for  the  fear  of  not  pleasing  sur¬ 
viving  relatives.  There  is  nothing  disparaging, 
however,  in  what  we  have  to  say  of  his  memory. 
We  speak  first  in  the  present  tense  of  what  really 
took  place  to  our  knowledge.  He  lives  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city,  and  is  unencumbered  with  children, 
and  his  life  is  sp>ent  arranging  and  rearranging  his 
books,  walking  into  town  to  make  purchases,  and 
walking  b.ack  with  them  when  made.  He  sees  in 
the  Saunders  of  the  morning  that  a  sale  will  be  held 
in  three  days’  time,  and  that  catalogues  are  ready. 
He  is  in  the  anction-room  at  11,  and  from  that  to 
3  p.  M.  Is  occupied  with  the  e.vamination  of  the  cat¬ 
alogue,  and  reference  to  the  lots  ticketed  and  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  shelves.  He  finds  four  or  five  desir¬ 
able  lots,  but  as  mostly  happens,  they  are  thinly 
scattered  through  the  catalogue,  and  he  will  perhaps 
be  obliged  to  attend  three  days  watching  them. 
He  has  merely  been'  alive  for  a  week  or  ten  dat-s ; 
now  he  is  a  prey  to  a  slow  fever  of  expectation  till 
the  sale  begins.  At  last  the  first  day  of  sale  dawns, 
after  an  interval  of  what  seems  to  our  virtuoso  seven 
years.  He  comes  down  Grafton  Street,  whore,  if 
disposed,  his  eyes  may  feast  on  the  choicest  literary 
food  of  the  day,  but  their  charms  are  without  attrac¬ 
tion.  They  are  neig,  they  are  at  fixed  prices,  and 
they  appear  as  common  .'is  the  air  he  breathes  or 
the  water  he  drinks,  things  without  value  according 
to  Adam  Smith  and  Miss  Martineau.  He  finds  a 
few  of  his  brothers  in  taste  at  the  auction  room,  and 
they  occupy  the  long  half-hour  that  sfill  remains  by 
striving  to  fix  the  time  and  the  locality  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  printed  book.  You  may  listen  if  you  please 
for  remarks  on  the  genius  of  any  author,  the  object 
of  any  of  his  works,  its  excellences  or  its  shortcom¬ 
ings,  but  yon  will  hear  nothing  on  these  heads. 
You  will,  however,  get  ample  information  as  to 
printers’  names,  dates,  sizes,  Ac.,  and  be  enlightened 
about  breadth  of  margins,  quality  of  paper  and  ink, 
number  of  pages,  and  names  of  libraries  where 
copies  of  rare  works  are  to  be  found. 

But  the  minute  and  hour  hand  indicate  five  min¬ 
utes  to  one,  and  the  ordinary  frequenters  begin  to 
secure  their  places.  Some  occupy  the  inner  sanc¬ 
tuary,  and  get  a  few  silent  curses  from  the  porter 
for  their  omtruction  to  his  fVee  movements,  while 
carrying  unsold  lots  to  the  pulpit,  and  sold  lots  back 
to  the  shelves.  Others  of  a  more  retired  turn,  take 
possession  of  the  forms  on  the  auctioneer’s  left,  out¬ 
side  the  little  gate. 

To  the  hawkers  belong  the  narrow  tables  in  front 
of  the  auctioneer.  Close  to  these  they  sit,  haul  the 
books  about  when  laid  down  before  them,  pass  dis¬ 
paraging  remarks  on  the  volumes,  on  each  other, 
on  the  auctioneer,  on  gentlemen  who  attend  there 
“  to  take  the  bit  out  of  the  poor  man’s  mouth,”  and 
on  the  quality  of  the  liquor  sold  next  door  but  one. 
'They  are  generally  kept  in  tolerable  onler  by  the 
mild  but  firm  demeanor  of  the  auctioneer,  and  are 
seldom  guilty  of  an  act  of  overt  rebellion ;  they 
know  the  penalty,  —  exclusion  from  the  room.  But 
the  moment  Mproaches,  when  an  Aldus,  or  a  rare 
Elsevir,  or  a  Caxton,  or  a  Colgan’s  Irish  Saints,  or 
a  Ware’s  Antiquities,  or  a  Breeches  Bible,  or  a 
folio  Shakespeare,  or  a  folio  Chaucer  is  to  be  set 
up,  and  our  epicure’s  (Mr.  D’s)  heart  is  beating. 
There  are  several  promiscuous  offers,  but  at  last  it 
L 


is  left  between  himself  and  Ned  Moore  the  hawker.* 
Ned  docs  not  want  it  at  all,  but  he  is  determined  to 
“  Halt  it  on  the  nagur,  that  never  leaves  a  sixpence 
with  a  poor  fellow  that ’s  slavin’  from  Monday 
mornin’  to  Satunlay  night,  carryin’  his  books  from 
post  to  pillar,  and  would  be  dead  with  cowld  and 
hardship,  only  for  the  odd  pen’orth  o’  whiskey  he 
gets  on  his  rounds.”  So  he  watches  our  hero  and 
bids  on  wliile  he  can  see  the  fixed  earnest  expres¬ 
sion  on  his  features.  The  work  has  already  got 
beyond  the  price  the  amateur  had  determined  to 
give,  but  the  fine  preservation,  the  large  margins, 
and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  volume,  has 
taken  possession  of  his  heart,  and  “  vulgar  Ned 
Moore  ”  shall  not  bear  away  the  prize.  But  Ned 
has  blown  the  bubble  to  the  bursting  point;  ."ind 
seeing  an  expression  of  hopeless  indifference  settle 
on  his  rival’s  features,  and  his  head  turning  away, 
he  holds  his  tongue.  The  lot  falls  to  the  man  who 
so  strongly  coveted  it,  but  the  price  is  so  exorbitant 
.IS  to  destroy  any  pleasure  ho  might  feel  in  its  pos- 
8e.s.sion. 

Well,  it  is  verj-  annoying  I  but  it  must  be  borne, 
and  the  next  lot  which  is  only  forty  numbers  in  ad¬ 
vance,  will  probably  find  its  way  into  his  shelves  at 
a  moderate  tax.  half-hour  creeps  away  at  a 
snail’s  pace,  and  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  “  Delphin 
Viigil,”  original  4to  edition,  is  set  up.  It  ha.s  ar¬ 
rived  at  three  and  sixpence,  and  a  brother  dilettant 
asks  an  unseasonable  question.  He  turns  to  answer 
it,  and  the  answer  is  only  a  shocing-horn  to  another 
query.  Good  manners  oblige  him  to  hazard  a  hur¬ 
ried  answer ;  and  as  he  looks  to  the  pnipit  in  a  fright, 
the  hammer  is  ringing  on  the  board,  and  the  perse¬ 
cuting  Ned  has  secured  the  prize  for  four  shillings. 
If  time,  place,  impunity,  and  other  circumstances, 
were  favorable,  he  would  have  remorselessly  wrung 
off  bis  thoughtless  neighbor’s  nose.  That  proceeil- 
ing,  however,  though  refreshing  to  his  wounded  feel¬ 
ings,  would  not  recover  the  “  Virgil,”  so  with  a  smile 
on  his  face,  but  a  coal  in  his  heart,  he  offers  to  re¬ 
lieve  Ned  of  the  sricjt,j’  for  five  shillings.  Ned  does 
not  “  look  on  it  in  the  light  of  a  stick,  considers  he 
got  it  very  reasonably,  bought  it  for  a  gentleman 
who  allowwl  him  to  go  to  five  half-crowns  for  it,  but 
will  give  it  to  Mr.  So-and-so  for  the  five  half-crowns." 
“  Twelve  imps  with  horns  and  tails !  he  would  see  it 
in  the  Liff'ey  first ;  but  he  will  adv.anoe  six  jience." 
“  No !  twelve  shillings  is  the  lowest  penny  he  ’ll 
take.”  They  keep  up  the  tug  a  little  longer,  but 
no  force  nor  weight  applied  to  Ned’s  reason  or  sen¬ 
timents,  will  pull  him  below  ten  shillings.  “  1  never 
should  come  into  this  room,”  angrily  remarks  onr 
man  to  himself;  he  walks  out,  and  without  taking 
dis^nce  into  account,  he  finds  himself  at  the  corner 
of  Stephen’s  Green.  The  picture  of  his  feelings  from 
College  Green  to  the  top  of  Grafton  Street  would  be 
interesting,  if  our  i-anvas  was  large  enough.  Anger 
towards  his  inr(iiisitive  neighbor,  hatreil  of  the 
hawker,  regret  at  the  high  price  given  for  the  nov 
despised  volume  under  his  arm,  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  the  other  darling,  and  hesitation  about  turning 
back  and  sacrificing  the  half-sovereign.  Ri'sont- 
ment  and  love  of  money  prevailed  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  Grafton  Street ;  bnt  thence,  to  the  corner 
of  the  Green,  “  Virgil  ”  gradually  and  steadily  rose 
to  the  ascendant. 

At  the  point  mentioned,  he  turned  on  his  heel, 

*  Poor  Ned !  Bight  well  we  knew  him,  and  eo  did  every  fre- 
qwenter  of  Mr.  Sbarpe'i  or  Sir.  Jonee'i  aoetioo-rooni.  He  was  a 
WFU-iafonwed  man,  nail  muah,  sraa  a  fiiir  amatenr  uctor,  and 
to  the  beet  of  our  belief  a  ttrictly  booeat  and  ainoen  man. 

t  A  too  ^r  or  Taloelen  pnrchaie,  in  hawkers*  slang. 
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and  five  minutes  later  be  was  again  in  the  auction- 
room.  He  looked  round,  but  no  Ned  Moore  was  to 
be  seen.  On  inquiry,  he  found  that  he  had  left  the 
place  about  five  minutes  «ncu  in  company  with  Mr. 
William  Doyle  of  Rutland  Square.  “  Distraction  ! 
Where  shall  I  find  him  now  ?  It  serves  me  right 
Why  did  I  let  it  be  carried  off  for  the  sake  of  a 
paltry  half-sovereign  !  ”  “  Perhaps,  sir,  you  would 

find  him  at  the  next  grocer's ;  *  he  goes  in  to  take  a 
drop  there  tometimeii.”  “  Tliank  you  very  much ; 
I  wdl  try.**  In  a  minute  or  less  he  is  inside  the  pile 
of  tea-chests,  separating  the  litjuids  and  solids  in 
that  establishment.  O,  joy !  the  hawker  is  there, 
and  another  hawker  with  him,  and  the  glasses  in 
their  hands  are  filled  with  whiskey  or  amber-colored 
poison.  “Well,  will  you  take  six  shillings?”  “Real¬ 
ly,  I  can’t,  sir ;  I  told  you  I  wanted  it  tor  a  goo<l  cus¬ 
tomer,”  and  some  more  haggling  ensued.  “  Well,  I 
suppose  I  must  give  you  your  price,  but  it  is  a  great 
deal  too  much.”  “  Musha,  sir !  I  wish  you  made 
that  offer  in  the  auction-room.  My  customer  came 
in  just  as  you  went  out,  and  I  gave  it  to  him  for  six 
and  six  pence,  because  he  never  buys  a  book  only 
from  the  likes  of  us,  the  way  he ’d  put  a  few  pence 
in  our  way.”  The  life  of  our  hero’s  consort  and  of 
his  servant  was  not  to  be  envied  for  the  ne.\.t  three 
daw. 

Ned  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  double  triumph 
with  an  additional  spur  in  his  head  from  the  glass 
of  colored  mixture  just  taken.  Doctor  Byrne,  his 
patron,  was  waiting  anxiously  for  him,  as  one  of  the 
coming  lots  would  just  answer  his  small  collection. 
Ue  mentioned  the  price  which  he  would  be  satisfied 
to  give  for  the  book.  Ned  got  it  at  as  low  a  figure 
as  he  could  within  that  sum,  and  the  Doctor  allowed 
him  a  fair  commission  on  the  outlay.  Transactions 
of  that  kind  between  himself  and  the  hawkers,  had 
long  settled  him  high  in  their  estimation.  They 
would  do  for  him  what  they  would  scarcely  do  lor 
their  mother  or  father,  or  even  the  priest,  i.  e.  ac¬ 
knowledge  what  any  book  had  cost  them  !  knowing 
from  long  experience  that  he  would  not  abuse  their 
confidence.  It  was  rare  that  a  day-auction  at 
Sharpe’s,  or  Jones’s,  or  a  night-auction  at  the 
pawnbrokers’  sale-room  occurred  without  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  doctor.t  Still  his  purchases  were  not 
extensive,  and  all  were  made  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed.  He  was  a  kind,  conscientious  man,  and  his 
death  was  a  loss  to  the  dealers  in  old  books.  Ned 
had  collected  many  odds  and  ends  in  literature 
from  occasional  spells  of  study  among  his  wares; 
and  next  morning  he  had  a  disagreeable  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  slave  sitting  in  the  chariot  of  the  old 
conquerors.  Elated  by  his  four  or  five  successes  of 
the  previous  day,  and  by  the  drink  taken  behind 
the  tea-chests,  and  irritated  by  some  remark  of  the 
auctioneer’s,  he  had  towards  evening  burst  into  a 
display  of  angry  eloquence,  which  seemed  to  amuse 
the  company  much  more  than  it  did  the  president 
in  the  pulpit  or  his  asystants.  These  last,  having 
neither  music  nor  eloquence  in  their  souls,  laid 


*  No  31,  AogIcKs  Street,  st  that  time,  and  once  the  book -shop  of 
Mr.  Mercier,  and  the  office  of  the  Aniholofia  HibfrnUtL,  and  con- 
talnins  the  letter-box  into  which  young  Tbuouw  Moore  dropped  the 
flnt  poetic  piece  which  wax  hoooi^  with  print.  The  eccentric  Cap¬ 
tain  OroM  bad  in  hii  day  taken  more  than  one  tumbler  of  punch  In 
the  aonie  honie,  and  there  did  -  Mr.  Mercier  religiously  preserve  his 
portrait. 

t  Hiis  gentleman,  an  ex  militia-surgeon,  lived  with  the  family  of 
one  of  the  literary  men  of  Dublin  at  that  period,  say  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since.  TIm  landlord  would  prefer  to  live  in  l/mdoo,  where 
his  works  were  published  {  but  Dr.  Byrne  would  uot  leave  the  old 
Danish  city.  So  strong  were  the  bonds  that  bound  the  buyer  and 
the  writer  of  books,  that  the  latter  remained  here  against  his  will 
till  the  rather  early  death  of  his  estimable  lodger. 


their  hands  on  the  orator,  and  conveyed  him  as  far 
as  the  street  flags.  He  showed  his  sense  of  their 
attention  by  leaving  one  of  them  a  bleeding  nose, 
but  even  this  advantage  failed  to  rouse  his  depressed 
spirits  on  his  awakening  next  day. 

This  day  went  by  in  the  usual  manner:  he  took  a 
drop  at  an  early  hour  to  raise  his  spirits,  went  with 
his  armful  of  b^ks  through  the  old  book-shops,  the 
banks,  the  College,  and  other  places,  where  he 
knew  customers  to  resort ;  took  a  glance  at  the  old 
marine-store  collections  in  Patrick’s  Close,  Charles 
Street,  Liffey  Street,  and  among  the  coffins  in  Cook 
Street,  and  purchased  at  a  very  low  price,  the  very 
few  salable  volumes  that  he  could  find  sprawling 
among  old  latch-keys,  tea-cujis,  and  fire-irons. 

Perhaps  his  (juest  furnished  him  with  a  24mo 
“  Elzevir  Plautus,”  a  “  Butter’s  Spelling-book,”  and 
a  defective  “  ^langnall’s  Questions.”  He  brings  the 
“  Elzevir  ”  to  a  college  man,  and  the  “  Butter  ”  to 
Anglesea  Street.  He  reserves  the  “  Mangnall  ”  till 
his  return  home  late  at  night,  when  he  uses  it  to  com- 

Clete  another  imperfect  copy ;  and  so  he  increases 
Is  stock  about  2s.  by  his  rambles  among  the  by¬ 
streets,  obliges  the  Anglesea  Street  man,  and  the  wo¬ 
man  that  is  sure  to  come  In  a  day  or  two  for  .second¬ 
hand  school-books  for  her  little  daughter,  saves  the 
valuable  little  “  Elzevir  ”  from  probwile  destruction, 
and  gladdens  the  Trinity  scholar  by  its  acquisition. 

Ned,  having  through  the  day  eaten  moderately 
and  drunk  lilxTally,  took  his  seat  in  the  evening  at 
the  table  in  the  pawnbrokers’  auction-room,  Capel 
Street.  A  person  who  had  witnessed  the  decorum 
and  order  prevailing  at  Sharpe’s  and  Jones’s  would 
be  scandalized  by  the  license  of  word  and  deed  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  supporters  of  the  present  sale.  Not  so 
our  friend  Moore.  He  was  used  to  the  manners  of 
the  place,  and  a  contributor  to  the  disorder  that 
prevailed.  There  were  but  few  old-book  shops  or 
stalls  in  the  city,  that  had  not  their  representatives 
in  that  wide  hall,  and  the  number  was  unnecessarily 
increased  by  the  presence  of  all  the  hawkers.  Very 
seldom  did  the  man  of  the  hammer  address  Individ¬ 
uals  of  this  class  by  his  baptismal  or  family  name. 
It  was  either  “  Roast  Beef,”  or  “  Blue  Devils,”  or  She 
“  Counsellor,”  or  the  “  Prime  Minister,”  that  was 
put  down  for  such  and  such  purchases,  or  was  plainly 
told  that  his  credit  was  at  a  discount.  Just  as  in  the 
Four  Courts,  counsellors,  who  were  Intimate  friends 
or  near  relatives,  would  seem  at  deadly  feud  with 
each  other  on  account  of  Shan  Dhu  having  pulled 
Owen  Rnadh's  nose  two  months  back  at  BiCllyshan- 
non,  so  here  a  couple  of  dealers  obliging  and  friendly 
outside,  would  be  ready  to  cuff  each  other  about  a 
misunderstanding  in  which  a  penny  or  two,  more  or 
less,  were  at  stake. 

When  a  book  of  ready  sale,  especially  a  popular 
school-book,  was  put  up,  the  biddings  would  go  on 
till  tlie  possessor  might  expect  no  more  than  two  or 
three  pence  profit  on  an  outlay  of  half  a  crown  or 
three  shillings.  “  Whittaker’s  Pinnock’s  School  His¬ 
tories,”  “  Mangnall’s  Questions,”  “  Thomson’s  Geog¬ 
raphy  and  Aritometic,”  and  “  Walker’s  Lucian  ”  were 
the  prime  favorites.  The  smaller  booksellers,  and 
the  keepers  of  stalls,  freijuently  let  bills  run  up  till 
the  payment  became  a  matter  of  difficulty.  So  they, 
were  often  obliged  to  part  with  their  goods  at  a  loss, 
in  order  to  keep  up  their  credit  in  the  sale-room. 
The  auctioneer  sold  his  goods  without  any  guaranty 
of  their  being  perfect  either  in  leaves  or  volumes ; 
there  could  be  no  time  allowed  for  collating  in  the 
roonii  and  so  losses  arising  from  these  circumstances 
were  frequent  Thus  these  night-auctions  excited 
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the  same  sort  of  unhealthy  interest  that  attends  on 
gambling-tables,  and  always  drew  together  numbers 
of  dealers  and  amateur  book-collectors  of  the  third 
or  fourth  class. 

A  nicely  bound  copy  of  “  Goldsmith’s  History  of 
the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature,”  8to,  8  vols., 
Christie,  Dublin,  was  put  up  on  this  evening,  and  ex¬ 
cited  a  lively  contention.  Our  friend  Ned  secured 
it,  for  a  wonder,  at  a  moderate  price,  and  arranged 
the  volumes  before  him  with  great  complacency. 
Some  jealous  glances  were  cast  on  the  purchase,  till 
a  neighbor,  on  examining  the  backs,  cried  out,  “  0, 
poor  Ned,  you  ’re  stuck ;  they ’ve  given  you  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  ‘  World  Dissplayed,’  *  instead 
of  the  seventh  volume  of  Goldsmith.”  “  Stop  the 
auction,”  cried  the  agitated  purchaser.  “  Here,  sir ! 
you  must  put  this  up  again ;  there  was  a  strange 
volume  in  the  lot.”  “  Do  you  see  anything  green 
about  my  eyes  ?  ”  said  the  auctioneer.  “  Don’t  you 

know  the  rules  of  the  place  V  ”  “  O  the  D - rule 

you !  is  a  poor  man  to  be  robbed  that  way  before 
his  eyesV”  “They  were  before  your  eyes,  sure 
enough ;  why  did  n’t  you  use  them  ?  ”  “  How  could 
I,  with  the  short  time  you  give,  and  everybody 
flittering  them  about  ?  ”  “  It ’s  all  a  lottery ;  you 
know  the  rules  of  the  room,  and  must  submit  to 

them. ”  “And  I’ll  make  you  know  something  of 
the  rules  of  common  honesty.  I  ’ll  hot  let  a  book  be 
sold  here  to-night  till  my  money  is  returned.” 

The  pawnbroker’s  man  who  was  in  attendance  to 
make  a  sort  of  arrangement  on  the  books,  and  hand 
them  up  to  the  auctioneer,  here  interfered.  He  was 
a  small,  low-bred  young  fellow,  with  much  pretension 
and  bad  taste  in  his  dress,  and  much  insolence  in 
the  expression  of  his  face.  “  Mr.  Hawksworth,” 
said  he  to  the  auctioneer,  “  don’t  allow  this  fellow 
to  stop  the  busineas:  send  out  fora  policeman.”  “  Ah, 

then,  you  little  contemptible  cur !  ”  said  Ned,  “  I 
won’t  give  him  the  trouble  of  coming  for  nothing  ” ; 
and  with  that,  he  charged  at  him  across  a  table  and 
forms ;  and  only  he  got  shelter  behind  one  or  two 
stout  fellows  that  were  assisting,  his  very  sweetheart 
would  not  have  known  him  when  he  returned  home 
that  night.  The  peacemakers  had  no  object  but 
to  save  their  impudent  little  chief,  but  Ned  was  in 
a  towering  passion,  and  struck  at  them  furiouslv. 
They  had  Celtic  blood  in  their  veins  as  well  as  their 
assailant ;  and  after  experiencing  a  blow  on  the 
nose,  and  a  drive  on  the  collar-bone,  they  began  to 
return  the  compliments  in  the  same  spirit  as  they 
were  given.  Ned  being  obliged  to  give  way  before 
overwhelming  odds,  fell  back ;  but  here  his  fellows 
and  rivals  in  the  trade,  rushed  to  his  side  with  loud 
cries,  exhibited  their  clenched  fists,  brown  from  the 
handling  of  dusty  books,  and  a  heady  fight  ensued. 
Fain  would  I,  in  Homeric  strains,  recount  the  as¬ 
pects  and  the  various  fortunes  of  that  fisty  en¬ 
counter  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  auctioneer.  Dr. 
Byrne,  and  a  few  other  influential  people  interfered, 
and  the  furious  foes  were  separated. 

After  a  word  or  two  addressed  by  the  doctor  to 
the  auctioneer,  that  oiBcer  announced  his  intention 
of  suspending  the  standing  order,  reselling  the  dis¬ 
puted  lot,  and  handing  over  the  balance  to  Mr. 
Moore.  'This  notice  calmed  the  still  boiling  waves, 
and  the  issue  was,  that  Ned  secured  the  lot  at  half 


*  Trom  ISOS  to  1818  a  ipirltcd  printer,  J.  Chrittle  of  Jamet’i 
Street,  atruelc  off  lame  ailtUont  of  “  KeatinK’i  Ireland,”  ”  TaaSli’e 
IreUuul,”  the  two  works  In  the  text,  Fieldlax's  and  Smollett’s  works, 
kc.,  each  in  several  Tolumes  8vo.  and  himisheil  with  plates.  Lit- 
eratnre  proved  to  be  oely  a  rotten  step-ladder  to  poor  Christie  in 
his  attempts  to  attain  a  Ugh  social  poaitioq  among  his  feUow-clU- 
sens. 


the  former  price.  'The  other  moiety  was  returned 
to  him  in  hanl  cash,  and  the  sale  proceeded  in  its 
usual  style,  sometimes  quiet,  sometimes  excited. 
There  was  a  little  commotion  among  the  assistants ; 
and  immediately  after,  the  missing  volume  of  the 
set  was  thrown  down  on  the  table !  General  ex¬ 
citement,  cries  of  wonder,  shuffling  of  feet,  and  pull¬ 
ing  of  the  volume  backwards  and  forwards.  “  Now, 
boy’s,”  said  Ned,  “  do  not  take  the  good  out  of  this 
volume,  and  I  ’ll  do  as  much  for  youn  another  time.” 
“In  thrath  an’  we  won’t,”  was  the  ready  reply. 
They  would  not  be  so  ready  to  give  this  pledge  on 
other  occasions,  but  owing  to  the  late  occurrence  a 
spirit  hostile  to  the  pawnbroker’s  interest  was  rife 
among  them. 

“  Sixpence  for  this  volume,”  said  Ned ;  “  Two 
and  sixpence,”  called  out  “  Little  Impudence,”  from 
j  among  the  unsold  goods.  “  Oh,  no  !  ”  was  the 
I  general  cry',  “  The  Adam-court  man  will  salt  your 
bargain,  Ned.  Bid  on :  its  worth  more  nor  that  to 
you;  but  it’s  a  shame  for  ‘ //ow  Much’ to  be  bid¬ 
ding  on  his  oyvn  goods.”  Ned  kept  his  courage  up 
to  3s.  Gd.,  iind  the  nc.xt  step  it  yvent  on  the  seller’s 
part  up  to  four.  “  Indeed,  Ned,  I ’d  now  let  him 
keep  his  bargain,  and  doctor  the  eighth  volume  if  I 
w.os  you.”  Ned  was  much  vexed,  and  took  the 
advice.  And  so  in  this,  as  in  many  other  yvorldly 
transactions,  each  of  two  parties  had  a  worthless 
commo<lity  on  hand,  owing  to  the  want  of  an  oblig¬ 
ing  spirit  on  one  side  and  on  the  other.  Ned  fell 
to  doctor  yvithout  more  ado.  Wherever  Vol.  VIII. 
occurred  either  in  title  or  bottom  of  each  sheet,  he 
scratched  out  the  last  I.,  and  so  every  place  read 
Vol.  VII. ;  and  when  he  got  to  the  privacy  of  his 
own  apartment  in  Bishop  Street  he  pasted  a  neat 
printer’s  ornament  over  any  spot  where  information 
yvas  given  concerning  the  number  of  volumes. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  palmed 
the  unlucky  purchase  as  a  perfect  work  on  any  of 
his  old  literary  patrons  through  the  citv.  He  had 
a  spirit  above  such  a  mean  piece  of  shabbincss.  He 
would  dispose  of  them  to  some  comfortable-looking 
stranger,  whom  he  would  find  in  Smithfield  or  in  the 
market  adjoining  Newgate,  with  his  big  pocket-book 
well  lined  with  five  and  ten  pound  notes.  The  fu¬ 
ture  readers  of  these  volumes,  whether  located  by 
Loch  Lane  or  Loch  Owel,  would  in  all  probability 
never  detect  the  ingenious  tampering ;  and  the  seven 
volumes  perused  in  the  solitude  of  the  country  by 
intent  and  undistracted  minds,  would  probably  dif¬ 
fuse  more  information  than  ten  times  the  number  in 
a  grand  library  in  Merrion  on  Mountjoy  Square. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  sale  the  repentant 
clerk  offeretl  Ned  the  missing  volume  at  the  price  he 
had  bidden  for  it,  —  3s.  6d.,  to  wit,  not  having  no¬ 
ticed  the  Cmsarcan  operation  that  had  been  per¬ 
formed  in  the  interim.  Moore  thanked  him  with  a 
grin,  and  offered  him  four  pence.  'The  reader  is 
not  to  set  down  our  old  friend  as  a  hardened  book- 
doctor.  A  few  of  the  trade  made  it  their  special¬ 
ity  to  dress  imperfect  sets  in  the  garb  of  complete¬ 
ness,  and  with  such  success  as  to  deceive  the  very 
pawnbrokers  themselves.  The  practice  is  not  even 
now  sunk  into  abeyance,  but'tho  delicate  manipula¬ 
tion  of  old  days  has  fallen  into  the  category  ot  lost 
arts.  Our  living  bunglers  stand  in  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  practitioners  of  former  times,  as  pork 
butchers  to  delicate-handed  surgeons. 

One  of  the  beautifully  printed  “  Boohs  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer,”  issued  by  Baskerville  of  Birmingham, 
was  set  up  towards  the  close  of  the  sale,  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  our  friend  Moore,  who  seemed  much 
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•!"•  L  wL  unwaung  to 


■ii  unwUUng  to 

I  Swar  i^d  the  condolence,  of 

li  renew  the  war,  „  —ould  no  more  be  sub- 

'  5S  t  thrJSrie;  tto  tt.  Sp»«.  boy  b,  the 
■iLf  SlSi  with  Pb.>  -^Ztr'S  -Ucb 

irhile  With  one  he  started  up,  flourishing 

kad  pa«^d  Y  r,"  s  J  he,  “  inside 

‘vP®i“"?hrf^’ThaS8  to  you  aH  for  your  pity.  .1  d 

t'verTgUd  to  earn  more  of  it  1  aW  mentioned.  found  itself 

His  Sforfo^tou^uedinanunc^^^  u^usic  in  the  pos^on  of  Mr.  BunUn^^ 

?fey  openly  jeered  »on  after  h«^among^t^^^^^^^^^ 

they  could  not  acknowledge  nn,ojc  .,ra8  a  recent  account-lwks  ^nd  candle-shops.  For- 

were  sure  he  had  not  fo^fl^  J;,  pounds  in  the  piecemeal  patriotic  doctor,  fo  whom 

precedent  of  a  genum  unlucky  pair  to  tunately,  a  itscl^one  day  deeply  indebted, 

.  __  Ula  r\Ctttat*9A 


Hesiod,  Pla  ,  rgi  T^e  criterion  of  these 

speare  in, the  Pap«"-“/lu  S-"”  a  few  pound. 

g&sSrte's 

!S4SSs'S£ 

unreg^ed  hto^^a^  vaUiablc  volume,  will  ^d 
mart,  from  wmcn  many  uterarv  undertakers 

their  way  to  co'^^S  of  old  Irish 

above  mentioned.  The  nne  couccu^_  ^ ^ 


got  wind  of  the  tran^cuon,  new  u«^b  ^ 

^unting-car  to  eve^pl^  j^bie^reasure. 

secured  a  part  of  the  ^ 

it  was  irrecoverable.  Fbere  mc 

island,  soul,  who  can  ^  next  few  months, 
suffering  of  the  poor  doctor  for  the  n« 


Ss'jT'is^SSSSa 

*etch  of  the  class,  and  uu^g;y  t^n,per- 

they  were  not  “V^^L^^duStod  ^xture^s  ^ildT >y 
ate  in  the  use  of  the  a  gin-palaces  un- 

grocers  and  the  powers  that  reign  in  p  P 
&he  title,  of  W  »"d?p;nts- 

p^cerfed  1«  reitdy 

dement  of  controyer^c^,  tn  y 

to  appeal  to  physical  fw  P  ^  occurred 

when  a  death  or  »  '‘^°L^“^Tqualities  of 

in  one  of  their  families,  the  ^  While  the 

the  brotherhood  weto  at  ouce  ap^«j;^. 
sorrowful  excitement  ^d  their^efforts  for 

their  time,  their  litUe  “ouey* 


^ichSHve^^vilable  spot  in  and  round  the  city 

for  him.  ^  calculated  on  with 

There  is  nothing  that  can  w  ca 

lea  certmnW  the  library  of  some 

I  aucUons.  No  _nu_ced  there  will  be  a 

eminent  Street; 

I  great  concourw  ^  Vi  ,v- csnecially  if  long 
'*  and  fashionable  works,  old  ot  |^^^gd  even  ex- 
sete  and  well  bound,  wil  ^  particular 

tray^ant  pnc^  ^^d^you  wiU 

excitement  connected 

see  valuable  old  worxs  Now,  only  for 

from  one  to  six  J^^j^^llers  thow  would  fall 

the  intervention  of  the  na _ _ _ _ _ _ 


„„  j  now  or  well-bound  books,  on 
A  shop  fill^  ^‘*Ka  hacks  exhilMting  a  variety  (rf 
shelves  and  table.,  the  cheerful  a  sight  to 

colors  unft  cai  Konceived,  but  a  stand  of 

old ‘unstable  volumes  and‘uow 

You  have  seen  ^^vtutog,  ?^u^  the  stand- 
pawing  on  a  dry,  bars  wkinc  at  hi.  stock, 

feper  gazing  on  ^*®uncy , 

>  0“  .f  ”,SLTaA  the  Tine  sombren^oloted  b«:ks 

saw  It.  There  *  gilding,  and  frequent 

with  faint  trace  ot  P  through  rents  or 

glimpses  of  ®'JJ^althy,  &y  hue,  wrought  by 
worn  parts.  The  unnem^y^  j 

the  action  of  the  ai  *  P  yolume  the  body  will 
imagine  that  if  you  take  o"t  a  ,  rj,j^  gjock 

fall  out  of  the  dried-up,  of  the  “  Bac- 

consiste  of  old  ^orks  printed  in  the 

ing  Cale^ar,  o.  .  .  century,  and  school- 

early  part  of  tne  cign  the  memory  of 

boo4,‘not  heard  of  ^  speaking  terms 

the  present  and  after  beaUng 

with  the  guar^an  of  the  .p. 

about  the  bush,  vou  o/the  shelf-keepers 

proaches,  ^  »  the  answer  i.  not  *ati^ 

moved  since  last  weex  f  —niild  be  (if  asked), 

tocy;  cause?'" 

«  how  does  the  stall  xe  ^  -xoresrion  of  your  face, 

,ue»ing  from  the  -P;r^yent  ^  frou 


ifi  vSiS  wanted  an  -ved  «nc  ^  „hed). 


shaping  in  woru^  how  1  hve,  and  i 

suppou,  sir,  you  are  ,  ^  _ood  many  peo- 

donWnder  at  your  wonder.  A  ^  Saturday 

pie  come  by  f*;^  sale  wd^  buy  aU  that  I 

mght,  ofifenng  b^  the ’booksellers  that  Imve 

know  I  can  _5isp^  ^  twenty-four 


to  keep 


•The  writer  wee  »  ,]^”S!^n^^i|*^!ttneieed In  An- 

heteepeetaed.  tdete.  he  *.w«jw 

lletce  Street  end  Oepel  Street. 


know  I  can  dis^  -  ~  ^  ts. 
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at  their  public  examinations.  He  at  last  emptied 
his  pockets  of  money,  but  filled  his  rooms  with  good 
old  standard  autliors,  and  then  a  bright  thought 
seized  him.  He  would  open  a  shop,  and  in  a  few 
^ears,  rival  Luke  White  of  Dublin,  or  James  Lack- 
lugton  a[  London.  After  opening,  he  continued 
still  to  add  to  his  already  large  collection,  small 
collections  of  the  same  character.  He  exhibited  his 


jewels  in  his  window,  advertised  occasionally,  and 
held  long  consultations  with  learned  customers  ou 
recondite  literary  subjects,  but  very  few  sales  were 
made.  He  gradually  and  painfully  awoke  from  his 
delusion,  made  no  more  purchases  of  heavy  stock, 
got  by  degrees  into  the jx)pular  school-book  line,  and 
barely  escaped  a  sheriffs  sale.  However,  an  uuin- 
enmbered  person  of  good  taste  and  some  means,  may 
still  make  out  a  decent  livelihood  b^  watching  sales, 
making  cheap  purchases,  and  distributing  cata¬ 
logues  ;  but  if  he  cannot  refrain  fk>m  senseless  com¬ 
petition  at  crack  sales,  he  will  find  the  business  of  a 
greengrocer  more  safe  in  the  end  than  that  of  a 
second-hand  bookseller  cursed  with  a  good  literary 
taste. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Ix  England,  now,  when  a  person  absconds,  they 
say  he  has  Speked ! 

Thk  T.<ondon  Star  reprints  Grace  Greenwoo<l’8 
admirable  account  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  readings  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Tuk  Morning  Star  thinks  there  is  a  fitir  prospect 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  question  within 
the  next  fifty  years.  Well,  England  uows  the  rates 
of  interest. 

JcDT,  the  new  London  comic  paper,  denies  the 
report  that  Rosa  Bonbeur  has  been  engaged  to  paint 
a  picture  in  commemoration  of  the  dinner  lately 
given  at  the  Langham  Hotel,  under  the  title  of  the 
“  Horse  Fare.” 

The  Tomahawk  says :  “  We  may  expect  shortly 
a  new  poem,  by  the  author  of  *  Unchastelard,’  en¬ 
titled  *  Adalanta  in  California,’  in  which  we  hear 
there  is  a  description  of  Adalanta  in  her  silver-plated 
chariot,  which  rivals  the  well-known  lines  by  Shake¬ 
speare  on  Cleopatra’s  barge.” 

The  English  journals  announce  the  death,  in  the 
Charenton  Lunatic  Asylum,  of  hL  Charles  M^ryon, 
who  had  attained  a  certain  reputation  as  an  engrav¬ 
er.  He  of  late  years  labored  under  the  hallucina¬ 
tion  of  being  Jesus  Christ  in  custody  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees.  He  aUowed  himself  to  die  of  starvation. 

Prixcg  Napoleon  has  started  for  a  tour  in  North 
Genuany.  These  trips  of  his  are  always  regarded 
with  some  attention.  He  goes  sometimes  to  Italy  to 
collect  cariosities,  and  singly  afterwards  some  im¬ 
portant  State  movement  is  certain  to  occur.  Now 
he  is  going  to  Germany,  the  people  in  Paris  persist 
in  saying  that  he  is  going  on  a  special  mission  to 
Berlin. 

lx  the  “Fools’  Procession"  at  the  Carnival  at 
Cologne  recently,  were  five  typical  “  English  travel¬ 
lers,”  riding  on  donkey  and  each  with  a  copy  of 
“  Baedeker’s  Handbook  ”  under  his  arm.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  journalist  makes  the  fcdlowing  sensible  comment 
on  the  incident :  “  It  is  hard  to  know  what  to  say 


to  this :  it  is  unpleasant  for  a  man  to  have  to  pro¬ 
test  that  he  is  not  a  donkey,  and  yet  the  protest  is 
often  imperatively  necessary !  ” 

Ix  the  present  instalment  of  Mr.  Reade’s  strik¬ 
ing  story,  “  Foul  Play,”  Helen  Rolleston,  the  hero¬ 
ine,  gives  her  lover  a  staggering  problem  to  solve. 
'The  two  are  alone  on  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  lady  commands  Mr.  Hazel  to  inform  her 
friends  of  her  position  !  The  reader  will  be  curi¬ 
ous  to  learn  by  what  method  Hazel  complies  with 
her  demand. 

Queen  Victoria  is  said  to  have  been  presented 
with  a  medallion,  containing  a  lock  of  the  Empren 
Charlotte’s  hair,  in  the  distribution  of  the  objects 
belonging  to  the  late  Emperor  Maximilian  amongst 
his  relatives.  'The  King  of  the  Belgians  obtained 
the  cross  of  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Guadalonpe, 
which  his  deceased  brother-in-law  wore  during  the 
siege  of  Queretaro,  and  the  Count  de  Flandre  re¬ 
ceived  the  Emperor’s  gold  watch  and  chain. 

Fluggino  in  the  English  army  and  navy  owes  its 
decline  to  the  system  of  making  periodical  returns 
of  the  number  of  cases,  and  the  names  of  the  officers 
in  command  of  the  regiments  and  ships  in  which  the 
cases  occurred.  The  Poll  Mall  Gazette  remarks: 
“  A  periodical  return  of  the  number  of  floggings  in¬ 
flicted  in  our  public  schools  —  naming  the  school  in 
which  each  punishment  was  inflicted,  and  the  name 
of  the  master  who  ordered  it  —  would  soon  rid  us  of 
that  stain  upon  our  educational  system,  in  which  we 
are  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.” 

Nearly  every  year  London  turns  out  a  ghost 
Last  year  it  was  at  Woburn  Sijuare,  where  a  weird 
figure  was  seen  casting  ghastly  reflections  on  a  m}^ 
terious  mound  of  earth  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  people  in  the  Square,  whose  quiet  was  disturbed 
W  superstitious  throngs  for  Severn  nights  running. 
This  year  some  unprovoked  and  possibly  neglected 
ghost,  has  taken  to  spirit-rapping  on  its  own  account 
The  door  of  a  respectable  dweBing  has  been  ham¬ 
mered  at  for  months  past  by  this  unaccountable  be¬ 
ing.  On  Fridays  it  is  most  annoying,  and  only 
ceases  on  Sundays,  —  a  fact  that  speaks  volumes  in 
favor  of  the  stnetest  Sabbatarian  ieg'islation.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  suggests  that  the  knocks  come  from 
a  large  pea-shooter.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  ser¬ 
vants  refuse  to  remain  in  the  bouse. 

Trubner’s  Record  pays  its  compliments  to  the 
“  Atlantic  Almanac.”  “  Almanacs  arc  from  their 
very  nature  ephemeral,  but  the  editors  of  this  At¬ 
lantic  Almanac  have  sought  as  it  were  to  bind  the 
fleeting  months  with  conu  of  evergreen,  and  crown 
them  with  nnd3ring  wreaths  and  chaplets.  There 
are  scattered  through  these  pages  prose  by  Dickens 
and  Emerson,  Hawthorne  and  Beecher ;  poetry 
by  Tennyson  and  Longfellow,  Whittier  and  Owen 
Meredith,  Hood  and  Lowell,  Thackeray  and  Brj'ant, 
together  with  charming  original  gossipping  and  in¬ 
structive  articles  from  the  practised  pens  of  the 
editors.  Four  beautiful  Chromo-lithographs  of  the 
Seasons,  with  many  good  wood-engravings,  show 
that  the  artists  have  vied  with  the  editors  in  the 
endeavor  to  produce  an  annual  which  will  have  an 
interest  long  after  the  year  for  which  it  has  been 
prepared.” 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  a  London  paper  says 
that  a  new  piece  soon  to  be  brooght  out  at  the  Cbl- 
tclet  Theatre  in  Paris  has  given  a  deal  of  trouble  to 
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the  censors.  It  is  called  “  The  Yenceur,’'  and  it  is 
founded  on  an  incident  in  the  battu  between  the 
£n<'lish  and  French  fleets  on  the  1st  of  June,  1794. 
The  Vengeur  was  sank,  and  her  crew,  went  down 
to  the  cry  of  “  Vire  la  RepnbKiine,”  in  answer  to 
the  British  captain’s  summons  to  surrender.  'Fhis  is 
the  French  version  of  the  story.  According  to  the 
English,  the  crew  called  out  lustily  for  help,  which 
the  British  boats  afiTorded  to  the  b^t  of  their  power. 
But  this  Las  nothing  to  do  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
cen-sors.  They  are  quite  willing  to  accept  the 
French  version  with  one  important  exception :  How 
can  they  let  a  crew  sink  at  the  Chatekt  to  the  cry 
of  “  Vive  la  Republiijue  ?  ”  Regardless  of  hbtory, 
one  of  them  suggested  “Vire  rEmperenr.*  ITiis 
it  was  feareil  would  be  too  much  for  the  gallery ;  at 
last  it  w.-M  decided  that  the  death-cry  of  the  super¬ 
numeraries  should  be  “  Vive  la  France.”  A  new 
difficulty  has  yet  to  be  settled.  It  is  well  known 
that  ships  in  battle  always  sink  to  the  slow  music 
of  the  national  air.  Historic  truth  requires  that 
“  The  Vengeur  ”  should  be  played  down  with  the 
Marseillaise.  But  this,  again,  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  “  Partant  poor  la  Syrie,”  though  it  has  been 
suggested,  is  eriually  out  of  the  question  too.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  some  adaptation  of  ^  I^e  Cha- 

Eau  de  Marguerite”  will  be  the  strains  that  last 
1  on  the  dying  mariners’  ears. 

Lonn  Ambkklkt  recently  addressed  his  con¬ 
stituents  in  the  Exchange  Hall,  in  Nottingham.  The 
Star  reports  his  speech  as  follows;  Alluding  to  his 
late  voyage  to  America,  his  lonlship  said  he  left  the 
ibon's  of  this  country  in  order  to  endeavor  to  gain  in 
the  United  States  of  America  some  of  that  informa¬ 
tion  and  experience  which  were  so  valuable  to  every 
Englishman,  especially  to  those  who  were  engaged 
in  political  life  in  this  countr}'.  In  the  hopes  he  had 
formed  with  regard  to  the  results  of  that  visit,  he 
was  not  disappointed,  —  far  from  it.  He  thought 
the  visits  of  Englishmen  had  two  objects,  —  two 
good  effects :  the  first  wa.s,  that  it  was  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  return  from  the  United  States, 
after  experiencing  the  great  kindness  and  extraoi^ 
dinary  hospitality  which  were  shown  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  without  remarking  their  friendly  feeling,  and 
without  feeling  a  greater  desire  that  England 
and  America  might  alwa}^  remain  on  the  best 
and  most  cordial  footing.  Another  advantage, 
he  thought,  was,  that  they  obtained  a  knowledge 
with  regard  to  many  questions  of  the  utmost  social 
importance,  which  enabled  them  to  judge  ihun  a 
more  enlightened  and  wider  point  of  view  than 
when  they  were  merely  di.scnssed  in  Parliament  at 
home,  lieferring  to  this  education  of  the  public,  his 
lonlship  said  if  he  felt  that  what  we  had  hitherto 
accomplished  in  regard  to  it  was  inadequate  and 
imperfect  before  he  went  to  America,  he  felt  it 
doubly  and  trebly  so  now  he  had  been.  For  he  h.'ul 
seen  m  that  country  what  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  spirited,  earnest  —  he  might  almost  say  the 
heroic  —  efforts  of  the  people  in  establishing  public 
schools,  open  to  all  free  of  cost,  where  the  best 
masters  and  mistresses  were  employed  teaching  the 
youth  of  America. 

In  all  the  Northern  States  there  was  a  regular 
system  by  which  certain  sums  of  money,  varying 
according  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  population, 
were  voted  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  schools. 
In  large  cities,  such  as  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  they  would  be  astonished  to  hear  of  the  large 
sums  imposed  upon  the  people  by  themselves  for  the 


purpose  of  building  schools  which  he  might  call  mag¬ 
nificent  in  comparison  with  anything  we  had  in 
this  country.  Ine  buildings  not  only  afforded  am¬ 
ple  accommodation  for  all  grades  of  children,  but  the 
utmost  care  was  taken  to  have  well-trained  masters 
and  mistresses,  who  devoted  their  best  energies  in 
the  work  of  instruction.  Care  was  taken  t^t  the 
public  tivn  schools  compared  favorably  with  the  best 
private  institutions  of  the  country.  When  they  vis¬ 
ited  them  they  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  ex¬ 
cellent  arrangements,  the  admirable  discipline,  and 
the  liveliness  with  which  the  instruction  was  given 
and  received.  He  did  not  wish  them  to  suppose, 
however,  that  he  wanted  them  to  copy  the  whole  of 
the  .Vmerican  s>'stem.  There  was  much  in  it  that 
was  defective,  and  much  in  our  system  which  was 
available  for  establishing  something  even  superior  to 
that  they  had  in  America.  'There  was  too  much 
provincialism  in  their  management,  too  much  anxie¬ 
ty  in  each  city  to  vie  with  the  neighboring  cities,  in¬ 
stead  of  endeavoring  to  borrow  from  those  cities 
whatever  might  be  b^  in  their  8)-8tems.  We  had 
certainly  one  very  valuable  element  that  they  had 
not,  —  that  was  the  system  of  government  inspection. 
He  believed  that  taking  our  present  s^-stem  as  a  ba¬ 
sis,  especially  retaining  that  element  of  government 
inspection,  we  might  estaUish  public  schools  which 
would  be  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  United  States. 
What  w.as  wanted  was  that  we  should  not  grudge 
any  money  which  was  voted  for  the  purpose  of  build¬ 
ing  schools  and  pi^'ing  those  who  are  appointed  to 
teach  in  them.  He  was  not,  perhaps,  so  much  en¬ 
amored  as  were  some  of  the  friends  of  education  of 
the  system  of  local  management. 


THE  H.4WKING  PAR'IY. 

All  gayly  riding  o’er  the  heather  — 

I.a>rds,  ladies,  lackey  in  my  train  — 

I  think  how  you  and  I  together 
Once  wandered  o’er  this  purple  heather. 

And  all  the  Past  comes  back  again. 

'They  all  come  back,  —  the  hot  hillside,  ^ 

The  words  we  said,  the  dreams  we  dreamed. 
Your  careless  smile,  your  eyes’  dark  pride 
And  ghost-like  ’gainst  the  mountain-side 
I  see  you  now  as  then  yon  seemed. 

Upon  the  hill’s  dark  ridge  you  stooil, 

'The  August  sunshine  on  yonr  face,  — 

The  western  sunlight  red  as  Mood : 

O,  still  I  see  you  where  you  stood. 

To  me  the  sunshine  of  the  place. 

^ly  horse’s  hoofs  tread  down  the  heather, 

And  1  am  rich  Lord  Ronald’s  bride ; 

But  O  that  and  I  together, 

Once  more  upon  this  blooming  heather 
Could  only  wander  side  by  side ! 

Your  figure  on  the  hill’s  brown  brow, 

'The  crimson  glory  on  your  face. 

Is  with  me  ever,  —  with  me  now ; 

Your  deep  dark  eyes,  the  hill’s  brown  brow. 
And  every  wild  flower  in  the  place.  .  . 

And  nfnrer,  riding  o'er  the  heather  — 

Lords,  ladies,  lackeys  in  my  train  — 

Shall  I  forget  how  we  together 
Once  lightTv  trod  this  purple  heather. 

In  dap  that  cannot  come  again. 

M.  E.  Bk.vddos. 
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MARGARET. 


Low  at  ker  feet  the  daisy  lies. 

She  singe  a  burden  old  and  tweet, 


She  sings  (the  summer  daylight  flies'), 
“  Si  doute  est  la  Margarete. 


“  By  all  thy  tongues  of  silver  flame, 

By  thy  heart’s  ralden  fret, 

I  pray  thee,  aixi  by  our  one  name. 

For  I  am  Margaret, 

I  pray  thee  take  my  doubt  away. 

And  make  n)e  know  my  lot. 

Thy  silver  leaves  I  pluck  and  say, 

‘  He  loves  me,  — loves  me  not  ’ ; 

Tliy  silver  leaves  fall  one  by  one, 

(He  loves  me,  —  loves  me  not), 

And  starlike  glimmer  faint  upon 
The  darkening  garden-plot. 

Ho  loves  me,  —  he  is  far  above. 

And  I  am  lowliest ; 

He  loves  me  not,  —  but  so  he  love 
None  other,  I  can  rest. 

He  loves  me,  —  loves  me  not  O  flower, 
If  now  my  lover  came, 

Thy  sacred  charm  would  lose  its  power,  — 
Gold  fire  and  silver  flame,  — 

Divine  for  me  a  happy  lot, 

I  doubt,  I  hope,  1  fear. 

O  joy !  (he  lores  me  —  loves  me  not,  — 
He  loves  me)  he  is  here !  ” 


Low  at  'her  feet  her  lover  lies. 

He  sings  a  burden  old  and  street, 
lie  tings  (the  summer  daylight  dies), 
“  iSi  douce  est  la  Margarete." 


“A  SURPRISE.” 


‘‘  Shk  is  dead !  ”  they  said  to  him.  “  Come  away ; 
Kiss  her !  and  leave  her !  —  thy  love  is  clay !  ” 


Thev  smoothed  her  tresses  of  dark  brown  hair ; 
On  her  forehead  of  stone  they  laid  it  fmr : 


Over  her  eyea,  which  gazed  too  much. 
They  drew  the  lids,  with  a  gentle  touch ; 


With  a  tender  touch  they  closed  up  well 
The  sweet  thin  lips  that  had  secrets  to  tell ; 


About  her  brows  and  beantiful  face 
They  ded  her  veil  and  her  marriage-lace ; 


And  drew  on  her  white  feet  her  white  silk  shoes ;  — 
Which  were  the  whitest  no  eye  could  choose ! 


And  over  her  bosom  thejr  crosse<l  her  bands ; 

“  Come  away  !  ”  they  said,  —  “  God  understands.” 


And  then  there  was  Silence ;  —  and  nothing  there 
But  the  Silence,  —  and  scents  of  eglantere,  ’ 


And  jasmine,  and  roses,  and  rosemary ; 

And  they  said,  “  As  a  lady  should  lie,  lies  she !  ’ 


And  they  held  their  breath  as  they  left  the  room. 
With  a  shudder  to  glance  at  its  stillness  and  gloom. 


But  he  who  loved  her  too  well  to  dread 
The  sweet,  the  stately,  the  beautiful  dead,- 


He  lit  his  lamp,  and  took  the  key. 

And  turned  it !  —  Alone  again,  —  he  and  she ! 


He  and  she ;  but  she  would  not  speak. 

Though  he  kissed,  in  the  old  place,  the  quiet  cheek 


He  and  she ;  yet  she  would  not  smile. 

Though  he  called  her  the  name  she  loved  erewhile. 


He  and  she ;  still  she  did  not  move 
To  any  one  passionate  whisper  of  love. 


Then  he  said,  “  Cold  lips !  and  breast  without  bre.ith! 
Is  there  no  voice  ?  —  no  language  of  death  ? 


“  Dumb  to  the  ear  and  still  to  the  sense,  . 
But  to  heart  and  to  soul  distinct,  —  intense  ? 


“  See,  now,  —  I  listen  with  soul,  not  ear,  — 
What  was  the  secret  of  dying.  Dear  ? 


tt  Wng  it  the  infinite  wonder  of  all. 

That  you  ever  could  let  life’s  flower  fall  ? 


“  Or,  was  it  a  greater  marvel  to  feel 
The  perfect  calm  o’er  the  agony  steal  ? 


“  Was  the  miracle  greatest  to  find  how  deep. 
Beyond  all  dreams,  sank  downward  that  sleep  ? 


“  Did  life  roll  back  its  record.  Dear, 

And  show,  as  they  say  it  docs,  past  tilings  clear  ? 


“  And  was  it  the  innermost  heart  of  the  bliss 
To  find  out  so,  what  a  wisdom  love  is  ? 


“  O,  perfect  dead !  O,  Dead  most  dear, 
I  holu  the  breath  of  my  soul  to  hear! 


“  I  listen  ;  as  deep  as  to  horrible  hell,^ 

As  high  as  to  heaven !  —  and  yon  do  not  tell ! 


“  'There  must  be  pleasures  in  dying.  Sweet, 
To  make  you  so  placid  from  head  to  feet ! 


“  I  would  tell  yon.  Darling,  if  I  were  dead. 

And 't  were  your  hot  tears  upon  my  brow  shed. 


^  I  would  say,  though  the  angel  of  death  had  laid 
His  sword  on  my  lips  to  keep  it  unsaid. 


“  Yon  should  not  ask,  vunly,  with  streaming  eyes. 
Which  of  all  deaths  was  the  chiefest  surprise ;  — 


“  The  very  strangest  and  suddenest  thing 
Of  all  the  surprises  that  dying  must  bring.” 


Ah !  foolish  world !  Oh !  most  kind  Dead ! 
Though  he  told  me,  who  will  believe  it  was  said  ? 


Who  will  believe  that  he  heard  her  say. 

With  the  sweet  soft  voice,  in  the  dear  old  way ;  — 


“  'The  utmost  wonder  is  this,  —  I  hear. 

And  see  yon,  and  love  you,  and  kiss  you.  Dear ; 


“  And  am  your  Angel  who  was  your  Bride ; 

And  know,  that  though  dead,  I  have  never  died." 
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